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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 
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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should tag td 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every tle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 








PERFECT BRITISH-MADE ~ 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 
hardest wear at moderate prices. 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 


LONDON, W. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


DECORATION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
ENGINEERING. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 
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BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 


OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 
BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 








“VASELINE : 


iemme day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Need 
PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
without “* VASE E” in some form oranother. For giving beautiful complexions — 
for healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and Neuralgia—there is a 

* VASELINE” Preparation for all these, and much more. You should never be 


without these ** VASELINE”™ Specialities :— 


WHITE. 


YELLOW. POMADE. 
This is our regular grade, Delicately perfumed, especially Highly refined, very 
which is known as pure all adapted for toilet purposes and delicate. 


over the world. as a dressing for the hair. 
Bottles 3d., 6d., and 10d. Bottles 3d., 7d., and 10d. 


ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
—_ Insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 


Botiles 6d.. 10d., and 1/6. 








If not obtainable locallu, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing many household hints. Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 








Interesting free Booklet, 


“ THERE'S THE RUB! ” fully describes the 


wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 





“ There’s 
the 
Rub! ” 


or climbing chairs 











Of Grocers, Ironmongers and Stores. 


Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


ONUK HOME POLISHER 


Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 


and steps. Never needs washing or boiling. 


Price 5/6 complete. 
Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. No. 10), Portslade, Brighton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lirr Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


RON. FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipsw ich, 
NCI N G.—Cleft Chestnut: Unclimbable 
pte ay Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermiill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


OUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. — No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground.— 
BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
minster. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

— Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry. — E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 

Birmingham. 

ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, 

bird-proof, small mesh; 50yds. by 2¢yds. 

at 3/4; or 4yds., 6/9; or 84yds., 13/4 — 

STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
oping or Printing.— The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d, for 6. Prints or 
postcards, ld. (Cameras. bought or ex- 





























changed).— MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 
AST SEASON’S, HATS, RE- 


TRIMMED BY A LADY. Sketches of 
styles sent. Full particulars on receipt of 
stamped te References given if re- 
quired,—* A 36 

ADY SARDENER Wanted _ for 

Country House in Wiltshire, to take 
charge of glasshouses. Applicants must state 
experience and wages expected. — Write 
“QO. Z.,” c/o J. W. VicKERS & Co., LTD., 
5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FEN 
C Red UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEA 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for Illus- 
trated catalogue.—THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., Belle Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


BATH, SUNDIAL or 
A BIRD'S. | Figure would add to the 
charm and beauty of your Garden. Illustrated 
Brochure (No. 2) Post Free.—SANDERS and 
Co.. 365, Euston Road, London. 











GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
: __ Continued, 
WI 'THERNSEA URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


MOTOR ROLLER. 


THE ABOVE COUNCIL _ invites 
TENDERS for the purchase of their 
Motor Roller by Barford & Perkins, Peter- 
borough (Pattern PIONEER, Size B 4: 
Motor by Forman of Coventry); Weight 
about 37 tons, with Water Ballast about 4} 
tons. 

The Roller may be inspected on appointment 
with the Surveyor of the Council. 

All Tenders must be enclosed in an envelope 
endorsed ‘** Motor Roller,’’ and received by 
me not later than Tuesday, the 6th June, 1916. 
—NORMAN DIXON, Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Council. Council Offices, Withernsea Yorks. 
9th May, 1916. 


OMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT- 

ING PLANT for about 100 Incandescent 
Lights. Plant in perfect order; very little 
used. Hornsby Oi] Engine, Verity Dynamo, 
D.P. Battery, Switch Board, etc.; all in good 
running order: cost over £300. Price £150 as 
it now stands. Can be inspected; near 
London. — Write ‘Box No. 961,” c/o 
PoTTER’s Advertising Agency, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AN ae GONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.— New gardens 
laid out; old gardens ne acteies and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 


WO LADY GARDENERS Of large 

ractical experience, have vacancies 

for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 

ful country surroundings ; bracing position, 

three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 

Visitors also received. —PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


T? GAMEKEEPERS & ESTATE 
MEN NOT FULLY EMPLOYED.— 
Regular work in Munition Factory offered. 
Good wages. Persons now employed on 
Government work will not be taken.— 
Applicants must apply to the nearest: Labour 
Exchange, mentioning reference No. A 1743 
and this paper. 




















YOUN LADY wishes to take up 
RNS and light Farm work; Sussex 
or Surrey preferred.—Miss M. STEVENS, 1, 
Elm Road, East Sheen. 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





GENUINE OLD OAKCABINETS. 
Wardrobes, Tables, high back Chairs. 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap.—THE ANCIENT PRIORS' 
HOUSE, facing George Hotel, Crawley, Sussex. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
iw green preferred. — Apply 
200. 


AoMISE ABOUT »LAPESTRIES. 

Saie, repair, research.—Terms on appli- 
cation to W. G. THOMSON (author of “A 
History of Tapestry,’ ’ ** Tapestry-weaving in 
England, ’ etc.), ‘The Dovecots,”’ Corstor- 
phine, Scotland. 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘‘Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
1ls., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, wc, 


O COLLECTORS.-— For Sale, a 

Case of Antique Swords, Pistols and 
other Arms, recently collected in Egypt. 
Inspection offered in London.—Apply for 
particulars to Messrs. CALDER, WOODS and 
PETHICK, Solicitors, 6, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 

















STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’ 8 

pine: approval.—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 





PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





JNLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S8.A.). 





OFFICER, invalided from France, re- 
quires Post as Steward or a he an 
Cc 


estate; previous experience.— ‘‘ 
Chatsworth L odge, Grove Park, Chiswick. 


INDERMERE.—Prettily Furnished 

detached HOUSE and nice garden: 

suit family of four; for six months or longer. 
2 guineas weekly.—‘‘ A 3618.” 





DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
sietlta DOGS (AIREDALES) 
seats as ee wn in France 
5 guinea 

POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas. 

Pups, 2 guineas. 
BLOODHOUNDS from 
20 guineas. Pups, 5 guineas, 
ARERDEEN, SCOTCH 
FOX, IRISH TERRIERS 
4 5 guineas. Pups, 2 guineas. 
GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 








AMBERLAIN 

Ck MEAT DOG CAKES, nouNy ABE 
and TERRIER MEALS are guaranteed 
absolutely pure and of the highest possible 
feeding value. Reasonable in price. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGET 

BISCUITS are the best for all pet dogs.- 

Free samples and list from CHAMBERLAIN, 
PoLtE & Co., LTD., The Dog, Pheasant and 
Poultry Food Specialists, Broadmead, Bristol, 





MOTOR CARS, Ero. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The ; Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WOLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 

run about 11,000 miles, Beautifully 
built, almost equal to new; splendid running 
order. £500, — Apply ‘“‘Sacrifice,” c/o 
PoTTER’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





HE BOOK OF_ BRITISH 
FERNS,” by CHARLES T. DRUERY, 
F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society, is a valuable and 
trustworthy index to the best forms of 
British Ferns. Illustrations appear on 
almost every page. Post free, 3/10, from 
the’Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,’’ LIMITED, 20. 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





is sometimes 


It 
spirit 


is dead, but such 


that the Gothic 
skilful modern 


said 


adaptations of traditional motives as this 





little picture shows mark 
its continued vitality. 
The author of 


Memorials 


and 


Monuments 


holds no brief for any 
one style, but illustrates 
all the English Tradi- 
tions of Monumental 
Art by examples old 
and new. 


The Times says: “ It is to guide and help those who need guidance in 
these matters that Mr. Lawrence Weaver has prepared this volume, with 


its very numerous and good illustrations... . . 


interesting and helpful things to say. 


Mr. Weaver has 


MEMORIALS and MONUMENTS, 


By Lawrence Weaver. 


Large 8vo, lavishly illustrated. 
Published at the Offices of ‘“‘ CounTRY LIFE,’ 


12/6 net (by post 13/-). 
’ Ltn., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 


London, W.c. 
An Illustrated Prospectus free on application. 


NOW READY .—An Ideal Gift Book. 





last of all, 


tion from these poems. 


the war,’’ 


contributed to the pages of ‘*‘ COUNTRY LIFE, 
since attained to distinction sent it 
verses from unknown contributors have made their appearance 
in its post-bag from all parts of the world, and have been printed when- 
ever individuality and fine taste were shown. 
them has been that of worth and sincerity. At the request of many readers 


the proprietors of ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE”’ are publishing a long-delayed selec- 


The “Country Life” 
Anthology of Verse 


Edited by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


Crown 8v0, Cloth, gilt, 5/- net, by post 5/6. 
In Sheepskin, 8/6 net, by vost 9/-. 


’’ others who have 
earliest verses, and, 


Dents the course of years, many poets of established fame have 


their 


The one criterion applied to 


In this anthology there are poems to suit many tastes, but there are 
none given over to vague, ill-defined emotion or any merely fanciful 
sentimentality. There are poems for to-day of ° 
and of those who will come back no more. 
the beautiful poems of our countryside, of our grey seas and tumbling burns 
will be read with joy by soldiers far from the home and land of their hearts. 


‘the lads who have gone to 
And it is hoped that 





‘*CouNTRY LIFE, 





A Full Prospectus will be sent post free on application to the Offices of 
’ Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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From the Painting by John Lavery, A.R.A. 


LADY URSULA GROSVENOR. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY’S 
INTERVIEW 


MONG British journalists the interview has never 
become very popular, although from time to time 
attempts have been made to adopt it from America, 
its place of origin. There can be no doubt of the 
convenience which is possessed by this method of 

communicating with the public, where there is no suspicion 
of the baser uses to which it can be put. These are chiefly 
that the publicity-loving character very often makes the 
interviewer a means of advertisement and that occasionally 
an unscrupulous journalist has expanded the briefest sentences 
into along dissertation. But it is unthinkable that either of 
these abuses should be connected with the interview which Sir 
Edward Grey has given to a United States newspaper man. Sir 
Edward is the last man to be associated with the idea of self- 
advertisement. His real reason for submitting to the process 
probably layin a feeling that while Germany had taken the most 
elaborate means to poison the minds of neutrals with highly 
coloured and distorted accounts of what has taken place, 
British statesmen have gone to the other extreme and been 
unduly reticent, so that the British case has not been set clearly 
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before the outside public. There is no one more capable 
of doing this than Sir Edward. He is not by nature an 
extremist or a passionate man. Before this war broke out 
he was, if anything, a little over-pacific in his ideas. We have 
read in neutral journals allegations about his ambition 
and the reasons which he had for bringing on this war, but 
these must certainly have been German in origin. The 
truth is that a democracy, ruled as Great Britain is ruled 
by the party system, cannot in the nature of things persist 
on a definite line and with a fixed ambition for any length 
of time. A party leader might conceivably cherish plans 
of aggression and aggrandisement, but before he has time 
to realise them he is obliged to make way for someone else 
of an opposite way of thinking. The new Ministry, so far 
from carrying on the tradition of its predecessor, usually 
revokes as much of its policy as it can without peril, anil, 
at all events, the whole public life of Sir Edward Grey is that 
of a man to whom peace is the paramount object. He had 
no difficulty in showing that Germany and Germany alore 
planned this war and resolved to bring it on at the time s}« 
thought most favourable. The Czar would willingly ha 
settled the differences at The Hague. Serbia conceded nii 
tenths of the demands made upon her by Austria and w. 
willing to negotiate about the other tenth. 

Austria herself came into this war most reluctani 
and had practically agreed to a conference and the negotia- 
tions it implied when Germany actually began the war 
with France, who was a secondary party in the quart, 
several days before war was declared against Russia, who 
was, so to speak, the first line combatant. There is 10 
German statesman who could stand in a witness box and 
maintain that the war was not the resort of German resolii- 
tion and German action. If Bethmann-Hollweg himsv'f 
were subjected to cross-examination he would have to admit 
that Sir Edward Grey was in the right. The German Chan- 
cellor’s charge that Great Britain’s object was to smash and 
pulverise Germany, destroy her military power and break 
up the nation, was demolished by the British Foreign Secre- 
tary in a few words so strong and contemptuous that it is 
impossible to doubt their truth. We who are in England 
at this moment know that the idea of prosecuting an aggres- 
sive war against Germany never entered the thoughts or 
minds of our countrymen, and our leading statesmen, if 
they erred at all, did so by assuming that Germany was 
acting in the same frank and above-board manner in which 
we were. 

Sir Edward Grey is not entirely free from that innocent 
delusion himself. If he had been dealing with a quarrel 
fully stated and with an adversary whose mind had not 
been made up about fighting, his invitation to a conference 
would have been accepted in 1914, as it had been accepted 
in 1912; but the truth was that the Serbian dispute was 
merely an ostensible cause, the real one lay in the fixed 
purpose of German militarism to impose its will upon 
Europe. This has been their dream for at least three- 
quarters of a century, and the curious thing is that in 1860 
it was understood by the aged Prime Minister, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and by many of the statesmen around him ; but our 
failure to intervene when Germany annexed Holstein was 
a weakness that encouraged the Germans, which afterwards 
led to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and now to the great 
struggle of 1914. Nothing was more powerful in Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech than his summary of the output of that culture 
of which Germany is so proud. The invasion of a neutral 
state in the shape of little Belgium (which, by the by, has 
involved a vast amount of bloodshed and at the end of 
twenty-one months of it the German is forced to take the 
way he should have taken through to France, that is by 
attacking the fortress of Verdun), the use of infamous means 
of destruction, such as poison gases, projected fires and 
surface mines, show that Germany is at heart as barbarian 
as were the followers of the first Attila. 
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Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a reproduction of Mr. John Lavery’s 
Ei portrait of Lady Ursula Grosvenor, elder daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, at the International 
Society’s Exhibition. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no, permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requesis are 
received the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would foiward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE country is watching Mr. 
ings in Ireland with sympathetic attention, and 


Asquith’s proceed- 


patiently waiting the result. It was very brave 

and prompt of him to act as he did, and pro- 

bably he took the most effective means for 
tiding over the crisis. Already an agitation is being 
made in the usual papers against the execution of rebels 
who chose the moment when the country was at war with 
Germany to bring their revolt to a head, and in doing so 
caused the loss of many innocent lives. Suppose that 
Germany had had to deal with a similar outbreak. It is 
easy to realise what would happen. We have only to 
remember the merciless and murderous punishment of 
innocent Belgians accused of having fired a shot or given 
a signal. It would be entirely against the spirit of this 
country to deal out punishment in any merciless or revengeful 
spirit, but, on the other hand, the protection of innocent 
life demands that no false sentimentality should be allowed 
to interfere with the course of justice. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Asquith will Le able to make at least a temporary 
arrangement ; but as we have argued on more than one 
occasion, a lasting settlement will only be accomplished by 
a patient and wise treatment of the land question. What- 
ever may be the future arrangements for the Government 
of Ireland, that will remain the great essential. It is un- 
fortunate that the present Ministry is not affluent in members 
who understand the land question either in this country or 
in the Sister Island. 








A STORY of bravery, skill and endurance is unfolded by the 
“” publication of General Townshend’s defence of Kut. 
At first the danger lay in the attack of an enemy over- 
whelmingly strong in numbers and confident that the besieged 
were running short of ammunition. That pressure to some 
extent was relaxed by the influence of Russian successes and 
the approach of a relief expedition. But the second dread 
enemy was famine. General Townshend had no conception 
that the rations would have to last so long, and after the failure 
of the first relief expedition had to put the troops on short 
commons. Inspired by his unfailing courage they neither 
lost heart nor spirit under this ordeal; but there was still 
another enemy to fight in the shape of the Tigris. In spring- 
time the river is flooded with snow-water and approach to 
it becomes impossible. After the last determined effort to 
break the Turkish lines on a very narrow front and even to 
send a provision ship to the relief of the garrison, no other 
course was left open except that taken. 








MR. HERBERT MACE has stated a case which is not 

uncommon at the present moment. He has a quarter 
of an acre of kitchen garden on which he might grow three 
different crops—potatoes, tomatoes or flowers for cutting. 
Unquestionably the last mentioned is the most profitable 
and the first is the most necessary for the general good, 
while tomatoes hold a middle place between the two. Now, 
one who was working for purely selfish ends would have no 
hesitation whatever in growing the crop which gives the best 
return. As Mr. Hall showed in the book we reviewed last 
week, farmers have for some time been in the habit of doing 
this on the land. Instead of raising the maximum crop by 
ploughing and incidentally giving the maximum amount of 
employment they prefer to hold a large area of pastureland, 
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which costs little to keep up to a certain degree of productive- 
ness, incurs no high labour bill and yields a return which is 
small per acre, but considerable in the aggregate. Under 
existing circumstances it is only fair to ask if this is permis- 
sible. The need of the community is food and plenty of it, 
and Mr. Herbert Mace, if his conduct is to be guided by 
patriotism, will not hesitate to grow potatoes. Flowers 
we shall not be accused of undervaluing, but at the moment 
they are a luxury. 


BUT the case of the potato demands consideration from 
another and very different point of view. Within the 
last few weeks it has gone up in price enormously. Not 
long ago potatoes could be bought from the producer in the 
country at {4 a ton, that rate holding good for quantities 
down to two bushels. Suddenly there was an enormous 
jump upward and exactly the same potatoes now cost from 
{12 to {14 a ton. This is not due to any scarcity. The 
quantity of old potatoes was just as well understood a month 
ago as it is to-day, and in point of fact the stock is diminish- 
ing in its usual and natural manner. There has been no 
inordinate demand, but it is said that the increased price 
is due to the formation of a corner, and if that be the case 
State action would not only be excusable, but imperative. 
If people are so utterly selfish as to make a corner in an 
article of food on which the poor to a very large extent 
depend, there should be no hesitation whatever on the part 
of the authorities in taking over the entire stock of potatoes 
and selling them out at a reasonable rate. The operation 
would not be anything like so extensive just now as it would 
have been six weeks ago, because the new potatoes will very 
soon be on the market. Indeed, those from the Channel 
Islands are already in daily use, and we hear from the potato- 
growing districts that the crop has advanced very satis- 
factorily considering the season. There is, in fact, no 
economic reason whatever for the very great rise which 
has taken place. 


ARTY, 
Who shall reveal the secret springs 
That free one thought and give it wings ? 
A something seen, a something heard, 
Out of a thousand words one word, 


And these, translated from the earth, 
Know some miraculous rebirth. 


A paving-stone at one man’s feet, 
A look surprised in train or street, 
The first shall turn to molten gold, 
The other truth eternal hold ; 

No moment but may subject be 
To that immortal alchemy. 


He cannot name, he may not aid 
This soul-conception ; there is made 
No sense in him that may construe 
The whole from parts so far, so few: 
But well he knows his days were night 
Save for that brief, infrequent light ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


PROFESSOR W. J. ASHLEY, who writes a very optimistic 

article in the Times about the prices of food, does not 
devote any portion of his space to the potato, but calculates 
that the price of living has only gone up about one-third. 
The Board of Trade has given figures to show that the advance 
of food prices amounts to about 50 per cent., but, on the other 
hand, clothes are very little dearer than they were before, 
rent remains what it was, and the increase in the price of 
fuel is not equal to that of bread. He writes from Birming- 
ham, where a very great number of the population are 
engaged in munition making and consequently in the enjoy- 
ment of high wages. This state of things prevails in every 
munition area and hence the enhanced prices are paid easily 
and cheerfully. But it should not be forgotten that although 
the country is apparently much better off owing to the 
distribution of high wages among those who are engaged 
in the work of providing food and equipment for the soldiers, 
there is a considerable section of the population which has 
lost income by the war and is very ill able to afford even 
the 33 per cent. increase in the cost of living. In his Budget 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made no allowance for 
this type of case, and the householder whose income is 
diminished by the war is taxed exactly on the same scale 
as the householder whose income is enlarged. 
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DAIRY farmers have made an obvious mistake in raising 

the retail price of milk to sixpence a quart. The price 
is too high for the poorer class of customer and, in conse- 
quence, the dairymen have Leen obliged to ask the producers 
not to send so much. It happens at the same time that the 
rain has caused an extraordinary flush of grass and the 
quantity of milk is greater than usual. The dairy farmers, 
indeed, are -uzzled what to do with it. They have not the 
plant for butter-making on a large scale, and it is out of the 
question to begin cheese-making at a week’s notice. They 
would feed calves, but unfortunately calves are very difficult 
to obtain. In consequence new milk is being given to 
poultry, pigs and other livestock, while the poor children in 
towns are compelled to do without. Here is a great wastage 
of natural resources, and it may be well worth considering 
whether during summer the price might not be lowered, 
even if it requires special action to bring this about. The 
tesponsiL ility rests to a great extent on the dairymen, who 
are not content without exorbitant profits. They buy the 
milk at threepence which they sell for sixpence, and one 
would think that it would be worth their while to sell the 
milk more cheaply as long as the present glut lasts. From 
the national point of view it has to be remembered that 
milk is one of the cheapest and most wholesome foods for 
children, and in these times the country cannot afford to 
have the latter deprived of it while there is enough to give 
to animals. 


MANY golfers will have read with regret the announcement 

of the death of Mr. Frank Kinloch, who died suddenly 
in Edinburgh last week at the age of fifty-two. He was 
the third son of the late Sir Alexander Kinloch of Gilmerton, 
and came of a good golfing family. His elder brother, 
Brigadier-General Sir David Kinloch, was winning many 
medals in the Lothians only a few years ago, and is still 
an opponent to be feared, while another soldier brother, 
Captain H. A. Kinloch, now dead, was also a good player. 
Mr. Kinloch, though much handicapped by lameness, was 
a very steady player, with a handicap of some three or four 
strokes, and a capital partner in a foursome. He wrote at 
different times a number of articles on golf, and a few years 
back contributed to CoUNTRY LIFE some very interesting 
accounts of the great matches that he had seen. A Scottish 
golfer above everything else, he knew Scottish golf thoroughly, 
and was a mine of information on the matches of Bob Ferguson, 
Jamie Anderson, the Kirkaldies and Ben Sayevs. Muirfield 
and North Berwick were in particular his happy hunting 
grounds, but he also had a great admiration for Newcastle 
in Ireland, where he lived for a while, and was for some time 
the indefatigable secretary of a seaside golf club in France. 
There never was a more fervid or untiring spectator at 
championships, although he must sometimes have found it 
very hard work toiling round in the crowd after a big match. 
He always went the whole way round, wliile others, who 
were also writing reports, were less fiercely conscientious, 
and would turn up at the finish bubbling over with excitement 
and information. His familiar figure and his imperishably 
youthful enthusiasm will be much missed. 


THE high prices paid at the sale of the late Mr. Barratt’s 

pictures at Christie’s last week for works by Landseer 
and David Cox are an interesting testimony to the enduring 
popularity of truly British and open air art. Landseer’s 
“Monarch of the Glen” did not, it is true, fetch the highest 
price in its history, but Sir Thomas Dewar had to bid 5,000 
guineas for its possession. Mr. Barratt had given £7,245 for 
it, and a like price may await it in the future. Landseer 
himself sold it to Lord Londesborough for 250 guineas. 
Was this, by the way, the modest price which the House of 
Commons refused to vote for this superb work when it was 
wanted to adorn the refreshment room of the House of 
Lords? The bidding for David Cox’s oil picture, ‘‘ The Vale 
of Clwyd, North Wales,’”’ rose from 1,000 guineas to 4,600 
guineas. The stability of David Cox’s values is remarkable. 
His smaller water-colour drawings have long been the special 
delight of quiet collectors throughout England, and it is only 
comparatively few of his works that soar into the empyrean 
of Christie’s. Ruskin complained that the public snapped 
his bits of grey wall, his blotchy ducks and chickweed, and 
left his masterpieces, and it is the fact that the ‘“ Vale of 
Clwyd” was returned to the painter unsold when it was 
exhibited at Liverpool in 1846. But in 1872 it fetched 
£2,200. Cox himself never received more than {100 for a 


single picture, but he was one of those elect for whom content 
is great riches. 


It is part of the joy of possessing a good 
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example of David Cox that it is a relic of one of the simplest 
and most single minded lovers of nature that England has 
bred. 


THE visit of the delegates of the Russian Council of 

Empire has shown once more how representative London 
is of the whole world ; for among the entertainments offered 
them was a dinner given by the Russia Company, whose 
history goes back to 1553, when it had for its governor the 
illustrious Sebastian Calot. Four years later Osep Napea, 
the first Russian ambassador ever accredited to this country , 
arrived in London to inaugurate those commercial relations 
which it is now sought to strengthen and develop. Untor- 
tunately he was shipwrecked on the Aberdeen Coast, anc 
the costly gifts which he had brought for our Philip ani 
Marxy were engulfed in the surf and diligently approjriate: 
by the Scottish fisherfolk. He completed his journey | 
road, royally attended by the gentry of the North, and wa, 
met at Tottenham with all ceremony by eighty Londo 
merchanis, who welcomed him as the emissary of “tl 
Emperor of Caihaiz, Muscovia, and Russeland,” and brougl 
him with fine ado to Smithfield, where the Lord Mayor an 
aldermen received him in state. Thence he was Icd to hi 
lodgings in Fenchurch Street. The hall and treasures « 
the Russia Company were destroyed in the Great Fire, bu 
although the society has now no recognised home in tl: 
City it survives in aciive association with the Anglo-Russia 
Committee founded six years ago. 


GOLDEN SONG. 


Spilt gold, rare gold, 
All the moor’s on fire with it! 
Burning gold like fire it is. 
Gold enough to spare. 
Golden broom so straight and bold, 
You must see it to believe it. 
Gorse a golden burning bush, 
Touch it if you dare! 


Wayward winds rush to and tro, 
Baby winds with golden feathers, 
Laughing, leaping, galloping, 
Smelling of the spring. 
Shaking out their gold they go, 
Gay and golden in all weathers. 
When a wind comes sailing by, 
Catch it on the wing! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


MR. G. E. BUCKLE in the fourth volume of Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘‘ Life ’’ is forced to admit the failure of that states- 
man to foresee the German designs in 1860 before the 
filibustering in Denmark that led to the annexation of Kiel. 
Palmerston saw and realised the danger, but was enfeebled 
by age, and did not act with his usual vigour. His friend 
John Thadeus Delane understood equally well, but was too 
much engaged in the business of seeking copy to be of national 
assistance. It is maddening to reflect now that if these 
self-complacent Victorians had not been so much occupied 
with their own private quarrels and ambitions Germany 
would not have been allowed to seize Kiel Harbour ; in other 
words, her present campaign would have been impossible. 


[T is impossible not to feel that a considerable tide is setting 

against the small-holding movement. An expression of it 
has been given by Mr. Orwin in his article in the current 
Edinburgh Review, as well as by Mr. Hall. The argument 
is that increased production must be set above every other 
consideration and that the land system of this country 
cannot be moulded on lines of philanthropy towards any 
particular class. Unconsciously, perhaps, those who write 
in this way are influenced by the comparative failure of 
small-holding legislation. No doubt, theoretically, the in- 
dustry of farming is most remuneratively conducted on a 
large scale like every other industry, but if doing so involves 
the use of bureaucratic methods that is a very great draw- 
back. Mr. Orwin favours tenure by a co-operative body, 
but he makes no mention of the fact that co-operative lan«- 
owning, as far as we have had experience of it, has been a 
failure. In husbandry, as nowhere else, it is the master’s 
hand and eye that count, and this does not seem to have 
been given its due weight by some who are now unfavoural)'e 
to the creation of small-holdings. But a very great point lias 
been gained when the conviction is spreading that agricultur i] 
policy must aim primarily at increased production. 
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AST week we printed the account of a spirited young 
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woman of the fun of women learning to farm. The 
duties are no doubt strange to many of them, but 


practice makes __per- 

fect. On Saturday, 
Lord Selborne, when speaking 
to a meeting of Worcestershire 
farmers, exhorted them to get 
female labour wherever it was 
possible in substitution for 
that of men. Months ago he 
was told that woman labour 
on farms was impossible. 
“\Vhat extraordinary fellows 
you are,” was his reply, ‘‘ there 
is scarcely anything in which 
tlle women are not now work- 
ing assisting farmers, and 
every week I get less sceptical 
as to what a woman can do 
if vou get hold of the right 
woman.” After this anecdote 
Lord Selborne went on to 
call for more educated town 
eirls to assist. That is just 
where the majority of country 
iolk stumble. They are very 
well aware that the women 
of the villages, particularly 
the wives, daughters and other 
relatives of the agricultural 
labourer, are very handy on 
the farm. Nearly all of them 
have worked out at one time 
or another in their lives, and 
even at home they have had 
experience which does _ not 
come to the townswoman in 
regard to land. In the old 
days they kept a pig, but, 
practically speaking, a genera- 
tion has sprung up _ since 
pig-keeping near dwellings was 
prohibited. The regulation 
does not seem to us very 
wise. Pigsties near dwellings 
have existed in the country 
from time immemorial, and it 
is difficult to see what harm 
they have done. Ai any sate 
the village woman can scaxcely 
believe that her health is 
going to be injured by having 
a pigsty in the back garden, 
when the farmer who is wish- 
ful to employ her services has 
his cattle-yard close to the 
farmhouse, and the chances 
are that his pigs are housed 
at no greater distance. How- 
ever, the present moment is 
not one to argue that. It is 
obvious that when a woman 
had not only to attend to 
the pig, but in many cases to 
grow or gather food for it, 
she was in the way of acquiring 
agricultural experience ; and 
it she had not this -oppor- 
tunity, village maidens, even 
ai this time of day, are 
called wpon at various times 
ot the year to lend a hand 
With farm work. Machinery 
lias not yet rendered them 
quite obsolete. At sowing 
time they set the potatoes, 
and it is very difficult to 
velieve that they will ever 
© superseded for this task. 
‘here is a potato setting 
‘iachine, but the good grower 


vill not use it, because he 


WORK 








THE LAND 


has not yet found one that does not break the sprouts on 
which he relies for an early crop. Therefore, on the best 
potato growing farms women still find plenty of work setting 








THAT COMES NATURAL TO 
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OLD 
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WORK ‘FOR THE EXPERIENCED RUSTIC. 


potatoes. 
On the tur- 
nip field 
they have 
their use 
also. Even 
tho se 
farmers 
who do 
not take 
very kindly 
to the use 
of artificial 
manures 
for other 
purposes 
employ 
them for 
the further- 
ance of 
their root 
crops, and 
to do this 
by machi- 
nery may 
be very up- 
to-date and 


may be the rule on certain model farms, but on the ordinary 
workaday holding the task is still entrusted to women. No 
sooner are the potatoes and turnips in than they need 


attention, which is 
also best when 
manual. The potato 
drills on a_ well 
managed farm are 
first raked down by 
hand, so that the 
early sprouts have 
a fine tilth to come 
through, and are then 
banked up with the 
plough. But between 
these processes there 
is an amount of hoe- 
ing which varies 
according to the 
standard of cultiva- 
tion to which the 
farmer aspires and 
the character of the 
land. 

The good husband- 
man invariably looks 
on potatoes as one of 
his cleaning crops, 
and the cleaning can 
be done, and, as a 
matter of fact, is done, 
equally well by 
women as it is by 
men. Even when 
the hand is not suffi- 
cient and a scuffier is 
employed between 
the drills, it is not 
imposing a very great 
responsibility upon a 
woman to ask her to 
drive the placid 
and easily managed 
old horse to which is 
allotted the busi- 
ness of pulling it. 
Turnips also require 
hoeing and singling, 
and although gangs 
of men are often 
enough employed in 
this work in the South 
of England, it would 
be thought a waste 
of male labour to 
do so in the North, 
where woman hands, 
under a_ steward, 
thin and clean the 
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turnips till they need no more attention, but go on 
growing till the time for clamping them comes.  Theze 
is nothing in that form of cultivation which feminine 
hands cannot achieve, for, indeed, the whole of the work 
in some parts of England is already done by women. 

If we take the great and serious business of growing 
cereals, we find that the only difficulty lies at the beginning - 
that is to say, in the autumn or spring ploughing. To the 
mere observer the ploughman is only a picturesque item of 
the landscape, moving, he and his team, slowly up and down 
the fields in all kinds of weather; and whether it be rain 
or sun, cloud or fog, he is always a picturesque and, to some 
extent, a pathetic figure. But few understand that both 
strength and skill are required to make a straight furrow 
Ploughing, in fact, is one of the rustic arts which make tov 
great a demand on the strength of womankind. The truth of 
that has been shown this year, because on many farms 
where women are available for other work the ploughing 
has not been got through. In every district there are fields 
which were destined last year for winter wheat but neve: 
got sown, and would now be utilised for the production 0: 
turnips and swedes but that the ploughboy is difficult t: 
find. According to one of those precepts which get handed 
down from father to son, swedes ought to be sown when thi 
little dove begins to croon. Well, the little dove has bee 
heard in the land for quite a fortnight now, but there ax 
many fields originally destined for swedes which have no 
yet been sown. However, to return to our corn, there i- 
very little else in the cultivation of cereals beyond th 
ploughing which women cannot undertake. The harrowing 
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rolling, application 
of artificial manures, 
and other duties 
connected with early 
culture women have 
long been in the 
habit of doing, and 
after it has germi- 
nated and received a 
little attention in 
the early weeks of 
erowth, wheat, like 
other cereals, is 
pretty well left to 
itself until the har- 
vest comes. Here 
women cannot do 
the whole of the 
work, 

We fancy 
there is a law on 
the subject, but 
whether that is the 
case or not, many 
employers object to 
anyone driving a 
reaping machine 
rho is wearing 
skirts or petticoats, 
as these run _ far 
more danger of 
being entangled in 


the machinery NOT 
than close - fitting 
trousers. But as a matter of fact, many women who are 


working on the farms have without any fuss or trouble 
adapted their clothes, to their tasks. Whatever they may 
wear underneath, many are to be seen with external 
garments of waterproof-looking trousers, which are not by 
any means unseemly on a good figure and are certainly 
clean and comfortable. We have often watched young women 
working on a farm in these clothes, and have thought them 
beautiful with that beauty which belongs to perfect fitness. 
The young farm woman, who is not without her own touches 
of coquetry, begins to wear the usual feminine gear where 
the trousers leave off, and she does not look at all unsexed. 
We are not at present 
referring to women of 
the labouring classes, 
but to maidens of 
good position who 
have taken to farm 
work for the purpose 
of helping on land in 
the occupation of 
their parents. Where 
men would be needed 
in cereal cultivation 
is for forking grain in 
the fields and building 
stacks, work to which 
women have never 
taken very kindly. 
It must be admitted, 
then, that women can 
take a great share in 
the most important 
duiies connected 
with arable cultiva- 
tion. Potatoes, 
turnips, swedes and 
mangolds they can 
pretty well manage- 
hy themselves. Hay 
is within their 
compass, all except 
ihe initial ploughing 
and other prepara- 
tory work. Cereals 
hey could cultivate 
wi-h only such oc- 
casional help as could 
readily be obtained 
‘rom any regiment 
of soldiers which 


1appened to be in 


the neighbourhood. “WOULD 
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AFRAID OF PLOUGHING. 

There remains the management of stock, and here the main 
point is to get the right woman. She who actually takes a 
pride in her poultry will make the keeping of them profitable 
and feel the work no burden. It is a joy to some women 
to sit hens, attend to chickens, breed ducks, geese, turkeys 
and keep such birds as guinea fowl. If the right woman gets 
into the right place, there will be no difficulty in getting 
all this attended to. In regard to cattle, women are every 
bit as efficient as their male relatives. If, as Lord Selborne 
says, the right women are procured, they are first-rate 
at managing livestock. For milking and the management 
of cows they have more delicate hands and gentler ways than 





FATHER HAD 
KEEPER OF 


TAUGHT ME 


OF A SHEEP!” 
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men, and when it comes to dairy work they are in their 
element. Shepherdesses are not very numerous, and yet 
there does not seem to be any good reason why they are not, 
as the management of sheep involves only one or two tasks 
of physical difficulty, such, for example, as sheep washing 
and sheep shearing. In the Middle Ages women appear to 
have looked after the flock to a very great extent, and, of 
course, a very slight acquaintance with classical poetry 
is sufficient to show that in the early times sheep were left 
very much in the hands of women. There remain horses, 
and much of the work of the stable can be done by women 
as well as by men, and the horsework of the farm is, generally 
speaking, safe in feminine hands—all but ploughing. Women 
have never, except in individual cases here and there, shown 
themselves physically fit to take the place of ploughmen ; 
but carting and the minor operations of husbandry come 
easily within their province. 

When we take these things into account, it will be seen 
that there is no insuperable obstacle to solving the agricul- 
tural problem in England very much in the same way as is 
done in France. There the women do all the work that they 
can, and their labour is supplemented by that of the soldiers. 
Whatever may be the numbers we send abroad, there must 
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always be a considerable army of defence in this country. 
It consists in large measure of Territorials, the members of 
which have been drawn from the farms. Unquestionably, a 
considerable proportion would at all times be willing to lend 
their services to the farmer. In France this has been 
organised as a regular part of cultivation, and we see no 
particular reason why the same thing should not be done in 
Great Britain. Of course, troops must volunteer for this 
work ; even if it were desirable it would not be possible to 
pick out the men who are trained to farm labour. 

We say nothing about the employment of prisoners 
of war, although this also is a perfectly feasible institution. 
It has worked well in the majority of cases on the other 
side of the Channel, but here and there the small holders 
have revolted against working side by side with their enemies 
They have beside them the destructive monuments to the 
Hun’s character, and the enemy at the y-resent moment 
is threatening the heart of France. It cannot, therefore, |: 
wondered at that there should te some prejudice against th 
work of German prisoners. How far a similar feeling woul 
be found to exist in this country it is difficult to say, Lut in 
the last resort the experiment of trying prisoner labour i 
at least open. 





THE INTER 


By CHARLES 


HE better pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery may 
be divided into two classes: those painted by men 
and women who have committed themselves to a 
settled policy, and those that betray some uncertainty 
of conviction. Probably, at a time when there is 
too much rather than too little change in the ordinary 
affairs of life most people will find the former the more 
acceptable, 
and certainly 
they are the 
more con- 
venient for 
reproduc- 
tion. A 
settled policy 
neither for- 
bids progress 
nor deadens 
sensibility ; 
and there are 
a good many 
pictures at 
the Inter- 
national 
whic h., 
though they 
do not sug- 
gest any 
change, or 
likely 
change, of 
artistic prin- 
ciples, still 
show their 
painters 
moving in 
their craft 
and touched 
by passing 
events. 

M1. James 
Pryde has 
long ago 
decided what 
he wanis to 
do in paint, 
and “The 
Shrine ”’ (28), 
sofaras 
subject, pur- 
pose and 
general treat- 
ment are 
concerned, 
is one of a 


From the Painting by 








“THE LISTENER.’’ 


NATIONAL 


MARRIOTT. 


series. Mr. Pryde’s artistic purpose is simple and sound 
It is to move the spectator with architectural masses i 
dramatic light and shade, while soothing him with qualit: 
of paint. He makes vour esthetic flesh creep without yow 
knowing why. For the artist as for the spectator the deeje1 
workings of art are unconscious, and it is quite likely that 
Mr. Pryde had no particular intention in painting “ Th 
Shrine.” Ii 
may even 
have been 
painted when 
England was, 
technically, 
at peace, but 
for all that 
it reflects a 
time of un- 
mesa. ‘The 
materials of 
the piciure 
are simple. A 
baroque 
StiIUC TUTE, 
enshrining a 
figure of 
the Man of 
Sorrows, lifts 
itself against 
a troubled 
sky, and cer- 
tain figures 
are doing 
something 
net wvery 
clearly de- 
fined. The 
treatment, 
the elonga- 
tion of the 
forms, and a 
wavering in 
the lines ol 
the composi- 
tion owe 
something to 
El Greco. 
Mr. Pryde 
would be 
the last man 
consciously 
to paint a 
picture with 
other than 
an artis 


William Strang, A.R.A. PuUTPose; 
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and that makes the “‘ moral ”’ of this one—‘‘ Is it nothing unto —_ eyed, angular type of the girl suggesting the attitude in which 
you, all ye that pass by ? ’—so much the more appealing. she stands listening to the voice of the charmer. At any rate, 
“In “ The Listener” (3) Mr. William Strang, A.R.A., Mr. Strang has succeeded remarkably well in conveying the 
adds another good example to the series of modern 





and psychology of the situation: the early mood in which an 
immature girl is pleased and 
perplexed at her own emotion 
rather than interested in 
her lover, or would-be lover. 
Likely enough Mr. Strang 
will be blamed for this ;_ will 
be called literary or anec- 
dotal ; but he is undoubtedly 
right to indulge to the full 
his interest in people—par- 
ticularly since he has settled 
upon such firm convention 
of uncompromising forms and 
sharp colours, in which to 
express it. 

These two pictures apart, 
the best of the settled things 
at the International are por- 
traits. In these portraits 
there is evident a sympathy 
with the subjects that is new 
and altogether welcome. It 
really looks as if our moye 
competent portrait painters 
were beginning to be interested 
in human beings as something 
more than opportunities for 
the display of craftsmanship, 
and it is quite certain that 
the craftsmanship will not 
From the Painting by “THE HAUNT OF THE CURLEW.” Oliver Han, Sutter, though it is made 
more difficult, from being 
inspired by the subjects rather 
than imposed upon them. 
Whether or not the charm 
will be lasting, Mr. A. 
Mcktvoy has made a_ very 
charming picture of his full- 
length portrait of ‘“‘ The Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Baring.” —_ Every- 
thing in it is in sympathy 
with everything else ; the Jight 
pose, the meditative glance, 
the shot green and gold of 
the gown, the loose drawing 
and the uncertain light and 
shade. Mr. Lavery, again, 
has made a very sympathetic 
study—apart from what 
merits it may have as a 
likeness—of the young 
English aristocrat in his por- 
trait of “‘ The Lady Ursula 
Grosvenor” (37). It is 
frank and _ fearless, though 
reserved, clear-eyed, cool, and 
a little hard, as becomes the 
vouth of the subject. In 
“Mrs. Dyson” (29) Mr. 
G. W. Lambert—a painter 
who is apt to pose—has 
conveved a most engaging 
impression of simplicity; a 
smiling wonder, like that of a 
child listening to a lark. The 
lady has pretty hands, and 
Mr. Lambert has made the 
most of them in a gesiure 
that looks perfectly sfon- 
taneous. “Lady in a Fur 
Coat”? (27) by Mr. Charles 
Shannon, A.R.A., is, apart 
from its technical merits, a 
very expressive study of 
a dark and slighily exotic 
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temperament. One _ thinks 
of camellias and the cen- 
I'vom the Painting by “THE SHRINE.” James Pryde, iralto voice. rhe purist 


may say that these are not 
peculiarly English—genre for which he is responsible. This strictly artistic virtues, but they are emphatically virtues 
time, however, there are hints of homage to Mr. Augustus John. of portraiture. There is a yound game in which the 
Possibly they are due to the inspiration of the model—the slant different members of the company are compared to 
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different wines, fruits, flowers, poets, composers, articles 
of furniture—anything you like—not so much according 
to their looks as according to the general impression they 
convey. Portrait painters would do well to play that 
game frequently. 

It is in the pictures by Mrs. Laura Knight, Mr. Lamorna 
Birch and Mr. Louis Sargent that one feels an interesting 
uncertainty of conviction. It might be compared to the 
state described by psychologists as immediately preceding 
' religious conversion ; the emotions are excited, but the will 
still holds on to expediency, with a consequent freakishness 
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From the Painting by A McEvoy. 
“THE HON. MRS. CECIL BARING.” 





of action. It is probability that the wills of these three 
painters will not let go. Their instincts have led them into 
a world of pure colour, but they are still obsessed with the 
bugbear of objective truth. The test is this: Before “ Hor 
Bay : Cornwall” (2), by Mr. Sargent ; “‘ The Fair” (78), by 
Mrs. Knight; and ‘‘ The White House: Lamorna’”’ (131), 
by Mr. Birch, the plain person is nearly certain to say: 
‘“‘T never saw colours so bright as that.’’ But in a scheme 
of conventional rather than objective truth to Nature—like 
that of the Italian Primitives or the monkish illuminators— 
you can give the plain person crushed jewels and he will 
swallow them without a murmur. It is the attempted hold 
on visual plausibility that disconcerts him, and not the 
bright colours themselves. In “The Breithorn” (79), 
Mr. Sargent has abandoned objective truth with good results, 
though the design and the colour scheme are not more than 
pretty. 
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Returning to settled convictions, there are signs of 
both progress and sensibility in ‘‘ Maleta”’ (7), a delicious 
harmony in rose and gold on the person of a young “‘ bande- 
rillero,” by Mr. Gerald F. Kelly ; ‘‘ The Minister’s Garden ” 
(9), by Sergeant Alfred Withers; “ The Last Load” (19), 
weighty with the ancient earth, by Mr. Oliver Hall; 
“Wortham Manor ”’ (61), by Miss Hilda Fearon ; and “ The 
Studio Window” (76), by Mr. Algernon Talmage. But 
Mr. Talmage should not introduce human beings unless he 
is prepared to confess human interest in them. It is not 
the “ placing’ but the treatment that makes the lady look 
relegated. The inevitable judgment on such a good still- 
life painting as “ The Hundred Jugs ”’ (97), by Mr. William 
Nicholson, is “‘ asked for”’ in the title. Somebody is certain 
to count the jugs instead of looking at them. 





ON SOME INCREASING 
BIRDS 


OR several years past I have been inclined to believe 

the daw an increasing species with us ; at all events in 

the southern half of the country and especially in the 

west. This is curious, seeing that the daw has always 

been on the gamekeeper’s and farmer’s black list ; 
every week you will find him described in some farmers’ or 
gamekeepers’ journal as “‘even worse than the rook.”’ The 
ornithologists, too, have nothing that is not bad to say of 
the daw; he alone is responsible for the disappearance of 
his distinguished relation, the chough. The vulgar daw has 
no distinction at all unless it be his grey pate and wicked 
little grey eyes. They are wrong, just as they were wrong 
in saying that the sparrow was the cause of the sudden 
strange decrease of the swallow and martin, which began to 
be noticed about fifteen years ago. Now we know the 
cause of the decline of these two species, the best loved and 
best protected of all birds in Britain, without perhaps even 
excepting the redbreast. The French Government, in 
response to representations from our Foreign Office, have 
gone so far as to make enquiries into the matter; they now 
know that our swallows are being destroyed wholesale in 
France during the autumn migration, and as long as two years 
and a half ago we had their promise that this dreadful busi- 
ness would be put an end to. I fear they have not done so ; 
at all events, judging from my own observations in the south 
and west counties during the summers of 1914-15, we have 
never had so few swallows and martins return to us. 

To return to the daw. Down to a quarter of a century 
ago every farm lad with a gun shot it in the interests of the 
henwife, just as he had formerly shot the kite, a well-nigh 
universal British species and familiar feature in the land- 
scape up to the early years of the last century. It was a 
great thing to bring down so big a bird and nail it to the barn 
door ; by 1840 it had become a rarity, and the ensuing rush 
for specimens and eggs for private collections quickly brought 
about its practical extinction. The kite is but one of several 
species, six of them hawks, which have been extirpated within 
the last forty years. Why, then, does the daw, more injurious 
to the keeper and henwife than any one of these lost hawks, 
continue to flourish, and, as I think, to increase in numbers ? 
It is, I imagine, because of the growth of a sentiment about 
the bird which indirectly favours its preservation. It is 
not the sentiment which has served to preserve the rook and 
make it so common a species. That is a sentiment of the 
landowning class, of those who inhexit great houses where 
the ancient rookery, with its crowd of big black contentious 
birds, caw-cawing on the windy elms, has come to seem as 
essential a part of the establishment as the gardens and park 
and stables and home farm, and, one might almost add, the 
church and village. And this rook sentiment differs, too, 
somewhat from the heron sentiment, which serves to keep 
that bird with us in spite of the annual wail emitted by the 
trout fishers. It is a traditional feeling that comes from 
the far past in England, from the time of William the Con- 
queror down to that of the Stuarts, and the decline of 
falconry. 

That a species can increase without any sentiment to 
favour it and without special protection by law we see in 
the case of the starling. One can only guess that this in- 
crease has come about automatically, as a result of all per- 
secutions of the bird having ceased in recent times. Of al! 
British birds it was the most preyed upon by certain raptoria 
species, especially by the sparrowhawk, which is now becomins 
so rare, assisted by the hobby (rarer still) and the merlin 
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It was more exposed to these enemies owing to its gregarious 
and feeding habits in grasslands and the open country, also 
to its slower flight. The greatest diain on the species came, 
however, from man. The starling was a favourite bird for 
shooting matches up till about thirty years ago, and was 
taken annually in large numbers by the bird-catchers for 
this purpose. This use of the bird for sport caused people 
to eat it, and so common did the habit become that at the 
end of summer, or before the end, starling shooting was 
practised everywhere. Old men in the country have told 
me that thirty to fifty years ago it was common to hear 
people on the farms say that of all birds the starling was the 
best to eat. 

When starling and sparrow shooting matches declined, 
the starling went out of favour as a table bird as well, and from 
that time has been increasing. At the present time the rate 
of increase grows from year to year, and during the last 
eight or nine years the birds have colonised every portion of 
the north of Scotland and the islands where the starling had 
hitherto been only an occasional visitor. Here in West Corn- 
wall, where I am writing this article, the starling was only a 
winter visitor until within the last few years. Seven years 
ago I could only find two pairs breeding in the twenty-five 
or thirty villages, with two or three towns, in which I looked 
for them. In the summer of 1915 I found them breeding in 
every town and village I visited. There were three pairs in the 
village I stayed at. During the late winter they were seen 
in countless multitudes in their nightly gathering-places and 
distributed all over the country by day, with flocks in every 
little green field. I doubt if many grubs teeding at the roots 
of the grasses could escape their searching eves and diligent 
beaks. 

It may be the case, and from many conversations I 
have had with farmers about the birds I am pretty sure 
it is so, that a strong feeling in favour of the starling (in 
the pastoral districts) is growing up at the present time, 
a feeling which in the end is more powerful to protect a 
species than any law; but such a feeling has not become 
general and has not shown itself yet, and consequently has 
had nothing to do with the extraordinary increase of the 
bird. 

The woodpigeon is another species which, like the 
starling, has increased greatly in recent years, without 
special protection and with no sentiment in its favour. 
The sentiment is all confined to the nature-lovers, whose 
words have no effect on the people generally, least of all 
on the farmers. I am reminded here of the experience of 
a young man, an ardent bird-lover, on his visit to a 
Yorkshire farm. His host, also a young man, took him 
for a walk across his fields. It was a spring day of brilliant 
sunshine, and the air was full of the music of scores of 
soaring skvlarks. The young man, long in cities pent, was 
exhilarated by the strains and kept on making exclamations 
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of “‘ Hear the larks! Did you ever hear anything like it!” 
and so on. His host, with eyes cast down, trudged on in 
glum silence. Finally the young man, carried away by his 
enthusiasm, turned and cried out, “Listen! listen! Do 
you hear the larks ?” 

“Oh, yes,” drawled the other, looking more gloomy 
than ever, “I hear them well enough. And I wish they 
were al] dead!” 

So with the other charming species. The moan of 
doves in immemorial elms is a pleasing sound to the poets, 
but it does not prevent the farmers throughout the land 
from wishing them all dead ; and every person who possesses 
or can borrow a gun is glad to help in their killing. For 
the bird is a pest and he who shoots it is doing something 
for England; furthermore, shooting it is first-rate sport, 
not like slaughtering wretched little sparrows or innocent 
young rooks just out of their windy cradles. And when 
shot it is a good table bird, with as much tasty flesh on it 
as a woodcock or partridge. 

How, then, can we account for the increase of such a 
species ? One cause is undoubtedly to be found in the 
removal by gamekeepers of its three chief enemies—the 
carrion crow, magpie and jay. These three are all great 
devourers of pigeons’ eggs, which of all eggs are most 
conspicuous and open to attack. Then, again, the winter 
immigration of woodpigeons from northern Europe appears 
to be greatly on the increase, and it may be conjectured that 
a considerable number of these visitors remain annually to 
breed with us. 

There has also been an increase in the stock-dove and 
turtle-dove in recent years, and the former species is extending 
its range in the north. The cause or causes of the increase 
of the turtle-dove are not far to seek. Its chief feathered 
enemies, the egg and fledgeling robbers, are the same as 
the woodpigeon’s ; moreover, the turtle-dove is least perse- 
cuted by man of our four pigeons, and being strictly migra- 
tory it quits the country before shooting time begins. Add 
to this that the turtle-dove has been specially protected 
under Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Act of 1894-5 in a good number 
of English counties, from Surrey to Yorkshire. 

Of the stock-dove we can only say that, like the ring- 
dove, it has increased in spite of the persecution it is subject 
to, since no person out after pigeons would spare it because 
it has not a white collar. With the exception of the one 
county of Buckinghamshire it is not on the schedule any- 
where in the country. One can only suppose that this 
species has been indirectly benefited by the bird legislation 
and all that has been done to promote a feeling favourable 
to bird preservation during the last thirty vears. 

I had intended here to return to the subject of the 
daw’s increase, but find it would make the article too long ; 
however, I may be allowed to take it up again on some 
future occasion. W. H. Hupson. 





FISH PONDS AND RECLAMATION 


N reclaiming from marshy land there is very often water 

which could be drained away only with difficulty and 

at great expense. In the Netherlands even this defect 

has been turned to profit. We need no object-lesson 

here to teach us the value of fish, which at the present 
time is very nearly equal to that of beef. But even before 
the war began the price of fish showed a steady inclination 
to rise, so that in poor households a fish meal was Lecoming 
a luxurious instead of a cheap one as once had been 
the case. 

The industry has much to recommend it. Fish to a great 
extent live on what is lost to the soil. Their breeding does 
not entail expensive buildings and equipment, and_ the 
sinking of capital may be reduced to a minimum or avoided 
altogether. In some parts of Belgium, Holland and 
Guernsey fish breeding is considered one of the most 
profitable branches of reclamation. The principal pre- 
liminary point to be studied is the quality of soil and water. 
There is little difficulty as a rule in obtaining a suitable 
site. Where permanent marshes exist or, indeed, where 
there is running water, nothing is easier than to adapt them 
for this purpose. The practice will remind readers of the 
fish stews which used to be adjuncts to the medieval 
religious houses. 

Broadly speaking, there are two branches of the craft. 
One with which we in Great Britain are very familiar is 


that of breeding for stocking purposes. There is nothing 
novel to us in the hatchery for salmonide, and similar 
establishments have been made in Belgium and_ have 
secured good returns in spite of the fact that running water 
is essential and the expenses are necessarily larger. On 
this matter there is little need to say more, because it is 
well understood. It might be suggested in passing, how- 
ever, that more might be done with the non-migratory 
American salmon, such as the ouananiche, which might prove 
useful for stocking lakes. The other branch, that of producing 
ordinary coarse fish, has long been neglected. It is true 
that pike, for example, have not been in recent years 
regarded wholly as a nuisance. Pike fishing has been 
raised to the dignity of a fine art, and, in consequence, 
pains have been taken to preserve the fish. In the Nether- 
lands the varieties usually bred are the common carp, the 
mirror carp, tench, the sander (or pike-perch), catfish, pike, 
orfe (Idus melanotus), etc. Huge quantities of these fish are 
ordinarily bred on the Continent, and that the industry is 
steadily growing may be seen from the following figures : 
In 1900 the Netherlands Heather Society produced 1,500 
carp; in 1911, 78,290; in IgI2, 91,432—this is only one 
firm—and there are private breeders with a much larger 
output. These fish, especially carp, breed very easily and 
do not require much attention. In tact, the outfit consists 
only of small spawn and fry ponds from 2}{t. to 3ft. deep. 
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The eggs are collected and fertilised in practically the 
same way as those of salmon, but hatching is much less 
troublesome. The advantage of artificial breeding may 
be seen by the results, since the number of healthy fry 
obtained from carp eggs may be as much as 50 per cent., 
while in the wild state about five per 
thousand is the average. Taking . five 
thousand eggs as the capacity of one carp, 
the difference in results is of great importance. 
It may be useful to note by the way that 
fish often die at spawning time, but that the 
eggs of dead fish may still be used for breeding 
; purposes. The different resulis between wild 
and cultivated hatchings arise from the 
unfavourable conditions prevailing in ordinary 
ponds. The percentage of fertilised eggs is 
never high. In the first place, the pond 
probably contains different kinds of fish, 
having different spawning times, which destroy 
each other’s eggs. Water fowl and insects also 
destroy large quantities, while during the 
summer eges attached to branches and 
grasses near the margin often perish through 
drought. Then, again, quantities of fry are 
destroyed, not only by water fowl, but by 
other fishes, such as eels, pike, etc. 

But the hatching and fry ponds should 
be neither deep nor large; 23ft. in depth, 
maintaining 2ft. of water regularly, is quite 
enough, and in this depth intruding fish can 
easily be seen and caught. A separate pond 
is allowed for each variety at each stage, the 
ages always being separated. One pond, for 
example, may contain some thousands of fry. 
This fry is sold at one or two years old, and 
will stand transporting to a great distance. 
It is used for stocking and so leads on to the 
second aspect of fish culture: breeding for 
food purposes. 

For this branch of breeding more accom- 
modation is required and the ponds are 
comparatively large, though they should not 
be too large, because otherwise the fish will 
not be under control. As a rule the ponds 
are on the same level, but they can some- 
times be made on successive levels. This is 
done by adapting marshes, deepening them or 
dividing them by dykes. Sometimes locks are 
utilised for the formation of ponds close to 
the beds of brooks and rivulets. This is 
where the successive levels are most easily 
introduced, and they have a_ considerable 
advantage in that the water may be let off at 
will from any one pond and the fish cleared 
out. Close to the lock the pond is slightly 
deepened so that the fish are collected 
practically in one spot when the waier is 
run off. In the space of a week or two 
several ponds can be cleared, dried and 
cleaned out if necessary, and if a series of 
ponds are treated in successive years, a 
rotation of five or six yeaxs could be adopted, 
and the fish of certain ponds regularly 
marketed every year. 

Fish require more or less space according 
to the food value of the water in which they 
live and the size that the species attain. In 
a good pond with plenty of natural food a 
rod of water will maintain a large fish, but an 
overstocked pond cannot produce large fish. 
Often the site intended for fish breeding is 
cropped for a year or two before letting the 
water in. After breeding has been carried on 
for some years, the water is let off and the soil 
cropped again. This practice is very useful 
in preventing disease among the fish or, when 
disease has broken out, in stopping it. After 
a year’s cultivation, fresh water is again let 
into the pond, the bottom of which has been 
thoroughly worked up by cultivation and 
all harm destroyed. In the crop grass is 
often sown for the use of herbivorous fish. In stew 
ponds just a few of the coarser cyprinide are allowed— 
the white fleshed fish, such as roach, dace, etc., though 
eatable, are not valuable, but multiplying very quickly, 
they ensure the food supply of other fishes. Though 
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good eating, eels are not desirable in ponds, as they destroy 
both fry and eggs; but with the greatest vigilance they 
cannot altogether be eradicated. 

The great difficulty is to detect them in the mud 
where they habitually live, but it is especially necessary to 





SUITABLE FOR FISH PONDS. 
Mr. Cremer’s reclamation at Zeyerfeld. 





HATCHING TRAYS AT VAASEN. 





BREEDING PONDS 
On the Netherlands Heather Society’s Reclamation. 


clear them out of fry ponds; therefore every time the young 
fish are cleared out the pond has to be searched very carefully 
with the aid of a stick. A stick is a kind of fork about a 
foot wide, provided with teeth about 6in. long, three-quarters 
of an inch broad and rather less than half an inch apart, 
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roughened at the side so as to hold the eel. It is provided 
with a handle from 21ft. to 24ft. long, so that the fisher 
standing on the bank of the pond or river may throw it out 
as far as possible and then work it shoreward. 

Pike also are very destructive if allowed to roam, but 
stocked in small numbers along with quick growing fish of 
the same age or a year older they cannot do much harm. 
They are bred, however, to stock rivers and lakes where 
coarse fish is too abundant, because cyprinide multiply 
so easily that they monopolise both food and space required 
for more valuable species. But pike is generally admitted 
to be an uneconomical fish; it eats ten times more food 
than the value it returns, and once it gets among fry 
or spawn it may mean the destruction of the whole 
breed. 

Sander, which is a much valued fish on the Continent, 
is very much like a pike. Its popular name is the pike perch. 
Its flesh is good, and it grows quicker than the pike. We 
believe the late Duke of Bedford introduced it at Woburn 
from Germany. In Austria and Russia it is indigenous, 
and forms a valuable article of food. It spawns from February 
to April, and at three years old it weighs from two to three 
pounds, according to its food supply. 

Carp are perhaps the most popular fish. They adapt 
themselves to any standing water, and when properly prepared 
and cooked make excellent eating. They also grow quickly, 
varying in weight from one and a half to three pounds at 
three years old. The mirror carp with its abnormal dis- 
position of scales is a fancy breed, but a splendid food fish. 
It spawns about July, when the water is about 18deg. 
Centigrade. Both carp and pike grow to an enormous 
size, sometimes attaining a weight of thirty pounds. They 
also live to a great age. 

Tench are also to be reckoned among the good fishes, 
both for breeding and for table. In habits it is even more 
accommodating than the carp, and is an equally good 
grower, though rarely exceeding ten pounds in weight. 
It is in its best condition in September, spawning about 
June. 

Cat fish were introduced about fifteen years ago and 
are found in a wild state in many Continental waters. They, 
too, are good eating and make a nice variety, but of all more 
recently cultivated fishes the golden orfe (Idus melanotus) 
is the most attractive. Pale gold in colour, delicately 
flavoured, it obtains a remarkable size. and is_ highly 
appreciated as a market variety. 





AN EX-SOLDIER’S VIEW OF 
EX-SOLDIERS’ SETTLEMENT 


N the closing section of his book, The Ex-Soldier by Himself 
(A. and C. Black), Mr. W. G. Clifford gives very cogent 
reasons for discussing in good time how and where ex- 
soldiers are to be employed after the war. If this matter 
is not discussed now it is certain to enter the domain of 

party politics. One of the competitive parties in the State is 
certain to make the cry its own: ‘‘ Every vote for the blues 
means more work for the ex-soldier.’’ Now this is not likely 
to lead to a satisfactory settlement at all. The disposal of the 
British Army after the war is an entirely new question. Experi- 
ence in the past gives no clue as to its correct treatment. The 
gigantic size of the Army enlarges every phase of the 
situation. 

It may be assumed that till the end of hostilities the military 
authorities will insist upon the forces being kept up to their 
present numbers at least; that is to say, that five million able- 
bodied men will need occupation when the war is over. In 
another way they differ from any disbanded army of which 
Great Britain has had experience formerly, when the private 
soldiers belonged practically to the same class. There might be 
exceptions. Steele and Coleridge were private soldiers in their 
day, and the life will always possess attractions for youth 
and romance. But the rare occurrence of a man of supreme 
intelligence in the ranks was a very small matter compared 
to the mixture in the army of to-day, where may be found under 
the uniform of a private rich and poor, men of long pedigree 
and men who do not know the names of their own grandfathers, 
labourers from the field and clerks from the desk, toilers with 
their hands and toilers with their brains. For it has been 
Britain’s glory that before compulsion was seriously spoken 
about young men of all sorts and conditions rallied to their 
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country’s need. In a sense the very miscellaneousness of their 
character facilitates settlement. Mr. Clifford discusses with 
great knowledge and ability the various agencies for providing 
ex-soldiers with employment, and the summary advice with 
which he concludes his book is sound and sensible. There 
must be machinery for fitting each individual to the task he is 
best fitted to perform ; but thinkers and statesmen will do well 
to leave this organisation to others. Neither they nor the 
permanent Officials are likely to help the ex-soldiers so well as 
bodies formed out of their own ranks. The task of the politicians 
is to see as far as may be that work is plentiful. Our ex-soldier 
in this particular scarcely succeeds in realising the true situation, 
because he suggests among other things that municipalities 
should undertake work suspended during the war, and that 
work should be carried out by the Development Act, and 
so on. Means these for spending money without lasting 
benefit. It is best to recognise that the country will not 
be in a position to do this kind of thing after the war. It 
is necessary to provide work, because the State will urgently 
need money. 

During the war spending has gone on at a rate unheard of 
in the history of the world. To replace exhausted wealth will 
be the first consideration. To this the country is urged by other 
considerations. It is understood that German manufacturers 
have taken advantage of the idleness enforced on them during 
the war to prepare a vast accumulation of goods ready to be 
dumped in other countries as soon as the way is clear. They 
will be sold, if need be, below the cost of production, the manu- 
facturers trusting to obtain a return for their outlay in the shape 
of a foothold regained in territory from which they were ousted. 
The only way for the Allied countries to counter this move is 
to do the manufacturing themselves or for one another. All 
are equally in need of capital, and probably Russia is in the most 
favourable position for creating it, because Russian agriculture 
is undeveloped and there is no quicker way of accumulating 
capital than by providing and selling foodstuffs. On the other 
hand, the riches of Great Britain will be less exhausted than 
those of Russia, and there is very little reason to apprehend 
that we will not be able to go on manufacturing at once. Russia’s 
ambition is to have her own factories, and no doubt it will 
be gratified in the future, but in the meantime she will be very 
glad to send us wheat and buy our machinery. Therefore the 
politicians and the business men between them must arrange 
that all those factories now employed in munition work shall at 
once be turned into factories for peaceful purposes. In that 
case many millions of men will be required and men of the most 
varied qualifications, from the mechanics and labourers and 
clerks, to engineers and experts of every kind needed for a great 
manufacturing system. If this be set going, then it will not 
be an impossible or hopeless task to fit each unit of the millions 
of ex-soldiers to its proper point. 

Mr: Clifford has little to say on his own account about the 
project of land settlement for ex-soldiers, and explains that 
this is because of the failure of a little farm of his own. The 
experience is useful as showing that there are likely to be many 
other men as keen as terriers after land who will be disillusioned 
when they come to take up small holdings. Nevertheless, in 
every collection of Englishmen there is a percentage who would 
rather be on the land than anywhere else. Here, again, it is 
not very sound business to make small holdings for the purpose 
of giving them to soldiers. Far better would it be to set about 
such splendid work as the reclamation of our waste places. 
Here is work which has been done to good purpose on the Conti- 
nent, work which adds to the taxable wealth of the country, 
and, what is of equal consequence, to its potentiality for feeding 
the population. Moreover, as the work proceeds it leaves 
behind new fields to be tilled, some places that may be turned 
into great farms and some into small. There are acres at present 
covered with turf and bracken which could be made as fertile 
as a market garden. Mr. Clifford’s individual interests do not 
lie in this direction, and so he has not followed what has been 
said and written about it. After this, however, we hope he will 
do so, because he is the right sort of man to work an organisation 
for the purpose of putting ex-soldiers where they will be most 
useful. He has a most salutary detestation of the official mind 
and ‘‘the competent members of the civil service’’; he does not 
take a very flattering view of the capacity of those above them 
to understand the ambitions and interests of the private; but 
he has had experience, he knows what he is talking about, and 
has the right sort of head for planning and working out a satis- 
factory scheme. We hope his book will be as widely read as it 
deserves. 
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LLANVIHANGEL COURT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


—— = 


LANVIHANGEL COURT lies four miles north of 
Abergavenny town, and in medieval times was 

a part of that important lordship. Its position 

at the foot of the picturesque Skirrid, or Holy 
Mountain of Monmouthshire, its noble  seven- 

teenth century avenues of fir and Spanish chestnut, its 
approach up stately flights of stone steps combine with its 
own considerable architectural merits to make it a place 
of distinciion and charm. The house has been subject to 
many changes and vicissitudes, but its main characteristics 
are those of the moderate sized manor house of the period 
that saw the close of Elizabeth’s reign and the beginning 
of that of her successor. The feeling for symmetry was in 
the ascendant, but the medizval plan of entering the hall 
at one end behind screens was retained. When the whole 
of the central portion of the entrance elevation was taken 
up by the hall there could not be a central entrance door. 
It was therefore placed in the return side of a little gable 
set against one of the larger wing gables, and balanced by 
a similar gable at the other end of the hall. This arrange- 
ment was discussed in the volume of ‘‘ English Homes ” 


MRS. ATTWOOD-MATHEWS. 


dealing with this period of our architecture, and among the 
places cited in illustration Stanton Court in the Cotswolds 
will be found to have the same central recessed block and 
two pairs of gables as still compose the north elevation of 
Llanvihangel Court. (Fig. 2.) There is also evidence in 
the masonry of the original position of the door. But the 
Charles II owner altered the arrangement to the fashion of 
his day and placed the door centrally in the hall. Of 
recent years a porch has been added as a convenience (Fig. 1). 
Otherwise the front has been little altered since the reign 
of Elizabeth, when we are told that Rhys Morgan rebuilt 
the Court. That he merely altered and added to an existing 
fabric is clear from the survival at the back of the house 
of one or two windows of Henry VIII’s time, if not also from 
the presence here and there in the interior of linenfold 
panelling. They are interesting reminders of the home 
of the family whose heiress was mother to Rhys Morgan 
the rebuilder. 

The modern mind, resting upon the fixed surname 
system as a bedrock principle, is easily bewildered by Welsh 
medieval genealogies, and therefore no more will be said 
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than that John 
ap Gwilym 
Jenkin of Wexn- 
ddu belonged to 
the same family 
as the Herberts, 
who were domin- 
ant about Aber- 
gavenny, where 
they still own 
estates, and of 
whom Herbert of 
Raglan, as. the 
ancestor of the 
Dukes of Beau- 
fort and of the 
Eazls of Pem- 
broke, is the 
best known. In 
Henry VI’s time 
Thomas ap 
Jenkin, a grand- 
son of John ap 
Gwilym, held 
Llanvihangel, 
which his 
granddaughter 
carried to Philip 
Herbert, a base son of the Earl of Pembroke, to whom, 
or his successor, their son, William Herbert, acted as 
steward. His only child married a neighbour, William 
Morgan of Triley, and it was their son, Rhys, who largely 
superseded, in the style of his day, the “ older and inferior 
house’ that he inherited. The whole of the north side 
(Fig. 2) and its three gabled return towards the east 
(Fig. 6) were rebuilt by him. To the east side a building 
with two big bays has recently been added in front of the 
gables, and also a room beyond them to the south. But 
above the low roof of this room, in a gable facing south, 
may be seen a three-light window of the Henry VIII type, 
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suggesting that 
at this point 
Rhys Morgan 
allowed the older 
fabric to remain. 
Of such fabric 
the massive oak 
framed and 
slightly cam- 
bered ceiling of 
one of the bed- 
rooms is an ex- 
ample (Fig. 8). 
In Rhys Mor- 
gan’s time ribbed 
plaster ceiling: 
were in vogue 
and he __intro- 
duced them as 
may be seen in 
another bedroom 
ceiling (Fig. 7), 
It belongs to th 
earlier period 
of such wor] 
where the rib: 
were smal! 
mouldings ar- 
ranged in an involved geometrical pattern with masks, 
bosses or ornamented discs at the points of radiation. It 
is interesting to note the similarity of Rhys Morgan’s 
ceilings with those at Stanton Court, which has just been 
mentioned as closely resembling Llanvihangel in plan and 
elevation. 

Rhys Morgan was succeeded by his son Anthony, who 
had married a Northamptonshire heiress and found no 
use for the Monmouthshire estates. In 1608 he sold both 
Llanvihangel and Triley, and the former after a few years’ 
ownership by the Earl of Worcester passed by purchase to 
Nicholas Arnold. Above the Henry VIII window already 
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Copyright. 5.—SOUTH 
alluded to (Fig. 6) may be seen a mural sundial. It has 
the initials N. A. and the date 1627, which will mark the 
time when Nicholas Arnold made alterations to the house 
he had recently: bought. These do not seem to have been 
considerable. Colonel Bradney, the present historian of 
Monmouthshire, tells us that “the stables appear nearly 
as old as the house and are larger and more roomy than 
stables of this date generally are.” As a matter of fact 
much finish was beginning to be given to stables in Jacobean 
days. The character of the fine posts and other woodwork 
features in the Llanvihangel stables are not beyond what 
we might expect, and are just as likely, judging from their 
style, to date from the Morgan as from the Arnold occupation. 
But Colonel Bradney inclines to assign them to Nicholas 
Arnold, whom he describes as “‘ a breeder of horses importing 
stud horses from the Low Countries.” This may be true, 
but the author- 
ity is not given, 
and the only 
member of the 
family who is 
well known to | 
have laboured in 
this field was 
Nicholas’s grand- 
father, a much 
more distin- 
guished man. 
The Arnolds 
originally came 
from the Cardiff 
region, but 
members of the 
family  estab- 
lished themselves 
in Bristol and 
Gloucester, where 
they acquired 
wealth. Thus 
the manor of 
Highnam, near 
the latter city, 
came to John 
Amold at the 
dissolution of the 
monasteries, and 


he had a son. Copyright. 
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Nicholas, who was of the King’s bodyguard in 1539, and was 
knighted under Edward VI. Favouring the reformers, he 
fell on evil times in Mary’s reign and twice suffered imprison- 
ment. But with Elizabeth’s accession came the tide in his 
affairs, and he was Lord Justice of Ireland in 1564. After 
that Highnam appears to have been his headquarters, but 
he often represented the county in Parliament. Of him 
Harrison, in his contemporary “ Description of England,” 
says: “Sir Nicholas Arnold of late hath bred the best 
horses in England and written of the manner of their pro- 
duction.””’ We learn from the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” that ‘“‘no trace of such writings survive,” and 
then follow the words: “ but he is known as early as 1546 
to have been engaged in importing horses from Flanders,” 
which are almost the same as those used by Colonel Bradney, 
on what authority I know not, in reference to Sir Nicholas’s 
grandson. His 
uncle was of 
Highnam, while 
his father is 
described as of 
Llanthony. He 
himself became 
of -Llanvihangel 
about the time 
when he was 
returned to Par- 
liament in 1626. 
It was in the 
following © year 
that, as we have 
seen, he set up 
his sundial, and 
in 1633 he was 
sheriff. How he 
comported him- 
self during the 
Civil War that 
followed does not 
appear. | Tradi- 
tion brings the 
much pressed 
King to Llanvi- 
hangel Court in 
1645, and there- 
fore a room 
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King Charles’ Chamber. 


King. Thus we 
find that Charles 
came from Here- 
ford to Aberga- 
venny on July 
Ist, 1645, and 
went to Raglan 
on the 3rd. 
Symonds and 
also Parry in his 
“ Royal Visits to 
Wales”’ give full 
and careful 
itineraries of the 
King at this 
period, and only 
at Raglan did he 
“lay ’”’ during the 
three visits he 
paid in that 
neighbourhood 
before he finally 
moved north on 
September 14th. 
Neither author 
makes any men- 
tion of Llanvi- 
hangel or of its 
owner, and yet 
faith in a royal 
visit there per- 
sists. Mrs. Att- 
wood- Mathews 
writes : ‘‘ There is 
a very large coat 
of arms of 
Charles I over 
the bedroom 
door where he 
slept, it was in- 
laid with mother- 
o’-pearl, and 
there is no doubt 
it was placed 
there at the time. 
I have the King’s 
oak bedstead, 


Copyright. 


This tradition is unsupported by 
Symonds’ Diary, as published by the Camden Society in 1859. 
Richard Symonds was a Royalist serving in the cavalry 
that was with the King, and his antiquarian leanings made 
him record points of interest in houses and their owners, 
as well as the actions of troops and the movements of the 
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which is siill in the room. 
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A sort of oak cradle used to be 
at the foot of the bed, and this was his valet’s bedstead.” 
Nicholas Arnold died in 1665 and was succeeded by his 
son John, who married one of his Highnam cousins. Like 
his father, he served as sheriff and parliamentary repre- 
sentative, and much more than his father did he set his mark 


on his country 
seat. When he 
succeeded to 
Llanvihangel the 
movement in 
favour of tree 
planting after the 
destruction 
of the Civil War 
was already 
afoot, and John 
Evelyn was at 
work on his 
“Sylva.” More- 
over, the fashion 
of immense 
formal layouts 
which Le Notre 
was developing 
in France was 
reaching England 
and taking the 
form of avenues 


and of lengthy 
lines of trees 
flanking wide 


open grass vistas. 
John Morgan 
caught this spirit 
with results that 
have lasted till 
to-day. On the 
north side of the 
house, stretching 
out in the Here- 
ford direction, he 
made such a 
vista by setting 
lines of firs wice 
apart. As this 
centred with tl.c 
house, he movei! 
his front door 10 
the middle ©! 
the hall and con- 
structed a set oi 
terraces across 
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which lay flagged landings and successive flights of steps 
as a descent to the carriageway. 

The result at the present day is admirable. Whether 
we stand where the grass begins and look up at the house 
(Fig. 2), or whether we go up to the front door and look 
down (Fig. 4), the pictorial effect is most satisfying. The 
rise begins with half a dozen segmental steps spreading out 
their ample semicircle on to the carriageway, the crannies 
of the risers thick set with Adiantum trichomanes. Then 
the scene changes to steps confined between a parapet wall 
broken at each flight by plinths bearing great stone balls. 
At the top rises the ruddy grey house of rubble walling 
with ashlar coigns and window frames, and roofs of mossy 
stone tiles. From its windows the broad grass vista is seen 
stretching out towards the hills and guarded by its veteran 
sentinels. There are gaps in the ranks and signs of age, 
occasionally reaching decrepitude, among the survivors, 
but the combination of dignity and picturesqueness arrests 
and retains the attention. 

A second fir tree avenue lines the carriageway which 
runs west from the house to where the village lines the 
high road. This, however, was only the smaller section 
of the formal planting, for on the higher ground 
south of the house were set no fewer than seven 
avenues of Spanish chestnuts, many of which are still 
in their prime and have reached immense proportions. 
So large and gnarled are many of these splendid trees 
(Fig. 3) that two and a half centuries appear less than the 
span of their life, and their setiing has been put down to 
Rhys Morgan in Spanish Armada times. The scheme of 
planting, however, is of post-restoration character, and 
therefore it seems right to ascribe them to John Arnold. 
Of him two dated traces remain. The one is a lead cistern 
(or what remains of it) bearing the letters ;4y, (John and 
Margaret Arnold) and the year 1673, while the other is a 
big iron fireback in the hall which dates from twenty-one 
years later. 

Between those two dates John Arnold no doubt 
was busy with his various alterations and plantings, but 
he lived to see the eighteenth century open, when his son 
succeeded him. He was the last male of the family, and 
his’ daughters sold the place to Edward Harley. He 
was younger brother to Robert Harley, who became 
Queen Anne’s Tory Prime Minister and Earl of Oxford, 
with special remainder to his brother’s line. In 1702 Edward 
Harley obtained the lucrative office of Auditor of the Imprest, 
which he retained until his death in 1735. In 1717 a charge 
of embezzling State funds was brought against him, but he 
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proved that although thirty-six millions had passed through 
his hands, yet his accounts were correct within three shillings. 
and fourpence mischarged by the inadvertency of a clerk. 
Nevertheless, he became a rich man, whose chief home and 
estates were in-Herefordshire, where, as well as at. Llanvi- 
hangel, he maintained charity schools. His son succeeded 
his cousin as third Earl of Oxford in 1741, and Llanvihangel 
was a possession of his grandson, the fifth Earl, when, in 
1797, Archdeacon Coxe visited the neighbourhood, making 
notes for his forthcoming ‘‘ History of Monmouthshire.” Pictur- 
esque scenery had then become fashionable, and the agreeable 
sensations of awe and terror aroused by “horrid crags’” 
and ‘ dreadful chasms’ were made the most of. Thus we 
hear little of the house but much of that very charming 
but not formidable detached hill, the Skirrid, which plays 
so excellent a part in the views from the park and appears. 
in one of the illustrations (Fig. 3). Coxe found—or rather 
lost—his way to the top on a hot afternoon after a morning 
excursion, and the tired body reacted on the mind: ‘“ When 
I looked down from the narrow and desolated ridge, the 
boundless expanse around and beneath which suddenly burst 
upon my sight overcame me . my spirits almost 
failed, even curiosity was suspended, and I threw myself 
exhausted on the ground.” However, in half an hour he 
had sufficiently recovered to descend: ‘I walked across 
the meadows, along a gradual descent, through fine groves 
of oaks and Spanish chestnuts to Llanvihangel house, an 
old mansion belonging to the Earl of Oxford. It was the 
ancient seat of the Arnold family, and was sold in 1722 to: 
auditor Harley, ancestor to the present Earl. It is now 
inhabited only by a farmer and contains nothing but some 
old furniture, a few family pictures, and some good impres- 
sions of Hogarth’s prints. The place is distinguished by 
avenues of Scots firs, the largest in England. From the 
grounds near the front of the house the Skyrid presents 
itself with peculiar effect, the fissure seems like an enormous 
chasm separating two mountains whose impending and 
craggy summits vie in height and ruggedness.”” An “ elegant 
collation’’ brought by friends and spread on the banks 
of the Honddy soon enabled the Archdeacon to forget the 
“fatigues of the day.” 

Fifty years later Mr. Cliffe, another book writing 
visitor, comes this way, and he also is struck by the firs: 
‘““The avenue is the finest of its kind in the kingdom ; 
the firs are not of the common Scotch species, and about 
40 years ago the Government offered 10,000/. for them” 
Of the house he merely tells us that it is “a remark- 
able old mansion belonging to the Hon. W. P. Rodney.” 
Two years after Coxe’s visit the Earl of Oxford had sold 
Llanvihangel to Hugh Powell, treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, whose family were connected with the parish, 
and when he died in 1821 it passed to his godson, the Mr. 
Rodney just mentioned. In 1903 his grandson parted with 
it to a neighbour, Mr. Attwood-Mathews of Pontrilas Court. 
He, however, died before the house, which needed renova- 
tion and addition, was ready for occupation. Mrs. Attwood- 
Mathews therefore completed the work begun by her husband, 
and since then has largely resided at this very venerable 
and beautifully situated home, H. Avray TIPPING. 


WHITHER? 


Whither goes the music when the player ceases ? 
Unto what hidden glade 
By jealous willows made, 
What heaven of April skies 
To which each note doth rise 
Lighter than any bird that sings and flies ? 


Whither goes the music when the player ceases ? 
Is there a circling stair, 
Wrought of sun, wrought of air, 
Elfin-woven of deft devices, 
Haunted of fairy flowers and spices 
Where witching sound sustains, delights, suffices > 


Whither goes the music when the player ceases ? 
His finger has quitted the strings 
But still it sails and it sings; 
Into far fields where children stray, 
Deep dream-meadows of heavenly play 
On a frail, lost wind is it borne away ? 


R. B. INcE.. 
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DEVELOPMENT.—II 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


HE Harmsworth Committee of Inquiry did not 

recommend the Devon and Cornwall Sea Fisheries 

Committees’ applications, as they stood, for grants 

of {10,000 each from the Development Fund for 

the purpose of making direct loans to fishermen to 
instal motors in their boats. It pinned its faith to the credit 
banking system, which in various parts of the world has 
enabled smallholders and the like to raise capital on a basis 
of mutual guarantee. 

First, for Devon—where fishermen had shown them- 
selves unconvinced of the utility of motor power, and the 
best methods ot installation had yet to be worked out— 
the Committee recommended a grant of {2,000 “for the 
purpose of enabling the (Sea Fisheries) Committee to make 
approved experiments with motor power in each class of 
Brixham trawler, and in each type of boat where fishing 
is carried on from open beaches.” In addition, a sum of 
£3,000 was recommended for the establishment of credit 
banking. A similar sum was recommended for credit 
banking in Cornwall, together with an extra {4,000 for its 
more speedy establishment, on a larger scale, in the dis- 
tressed ports of Mount’s Bay and at St. Ives. 

A minority note, however, questioned the applicability 
of credit banking to the needs of fishermen, who, unlike 
smallholders, require not frequent small loans for short 
periods, but large loans for longish indeterminate periods, 
perhaps once or twice in a lifetime. It pointed out that 
before a strange credit banking system could be got into 
working order the fisheries of West Cornwall would pro- 
bably be gone beyond recovery, and urged the use of the 
special £4,000 for direct and immediate loans to fishermen. 

The Report also contained more general suggestions 
with regard to increasing the activity of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on the coast itself, among fisher- 
men; the improvement of small harbours, coves and 
landing places for rendering motor craft feasible every- 


OF THE OLD TYPE. 


where ; a Fisheries Organisation Society to further the 
business side of fishing on co-operative lines; and boat 
insurance as_a means of raising the credit of the inshore 
fisheries by making boats a better security to lend upon. 
Those suggestions were endorsed and expanded, later, by 
the Departmental Committee on Inshore Fisheries; and 
they have so far had effect that the Board has now, in some 
fishery districts, resident local inspectors chiefly engaged, 
at present, in acting between the Naval Authorities and 
the fisheries, but occupied also in promoting the fish food 
supply by all means possible, and in attending to those 
numerous matters which would never come to the notice 
of the Central Department at all if it were left to fishermen 
to take pen and paper and write to London about them. 
A Fishery Harbours Act was passed last year to facilitate 
and cheapen the obtaining of orders for small fishing 
harbours and landing place improvements ; while a Fisheries 
Organisation Society, subsidised from the Development 
Fund, has been in existence about a year and a half, and, 
in spite of war conditions, has been instrumental in founding 
one or two prosperous fishermen’s co-operative societies 
and several unregistered fishermen’s associations for looking 
after fishing interests. 

As a result of the main recommendations of the 
Harmsworth Committee, a grant of £2,000 was made to 
Devon by the Development Commissioners for experiments 
in motor power. In West Cornwall, the Development 
Commissioners steered a middle course between credit 
banking and direct loans. That is to say, they granted a 


nine to twelve years loan of £4,000 at 3 per cent. interest ; 
placed the management of the fund in the hands of a small] 
Administrative Committee nominated by the Cornwall Sea 
Fisheries Committee, the Development Commission, and the 
Board of Fisheries ; and stipulated 

that the loans be made to fishermen by the Administrative Committee, on 
a plan to be devised by that Committee, which will associate fishermen with 
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the administration of the loan and make them collectively responsible for 
its proper application and repayment so far as is possible without a developed 
system of mutual guarantee. 

Progress, at first, was not fast. The plan had to be 
devised ; procedure, forms and simple agreements had to 
be worked out ab initio; fishermen’s co-operative societies, 
with appropriate rules, had to be formed. Much explanation 
was required. The Administrative Committee found itself 
confronted with all sorts of knotty points. One of the worst 
it settled 
out of hand, 
by under- 
taking that 
no fisher- 
man, through 
bad tuck in 
{sia nie. 
should find 
his home 
sold up to re- 
pay his loan. 
Thence- 
forward the 
at mosphere 
was one of 
increasing 
goodwill all 
round. It 
was of good 
augury that 
some fisher- 
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to increase the credit of the county fisheries—will not fully 
appeal to fishermen till the time comes when money is wanted 
for replacing old motors with new ones. : 

In Devon, owing to the war and various other reasons, 
the offer to place an experimental engine in a Brixham 
trawler was not taken up on terms that could be accepted. 
A motor crabber in Start Bay was crippled by the owner 
losing his mate, and the same boat is to be tried again at 
Hallsands. At Beer, however, a 6 h.p two-stroke petrol- 

paraffin 
motor was 
placed last 
July in a 


22ft. un- 
decked 
drifter, also 
used for 


trawling. 
Considerable 
trouble was 
taken to 
work out a 
stvle of in- 
stallation 
handy for 
use on a 
beach. The 
owner of the 
boat kept a 
caréeiul 
record for 


men who five months 
wanted of the fuel 
nothing of used, mile- 
the loan age, fishing 
paid up done (trawl- 
their share ing and 
money and BRINGING A POOR CATCH ASHORE. herring driit- 
joined the ing), catches, 


Fishermen’s Societies, and that the societies, although told 
that they could, if so minded, charge their members—7.e., 
themselves—the 3 per cent. interest payable to the Adminis- 
trative Committee, adopted the sounder course of adding 
another 3 per cent. for working expenses. The actual 
loans to the fishermen were therefore made at 3} per 
cent. for six years—one-twelfth to be repaid each half 
year. 

During 1914 the motors were going into the boats— 
engines ranging from four to forty horse power, or, in some 
instances, especially for long-lining, twin engines instead 
of one larger one. By January this year thirty-one in- 
stallations had been carried out in the four ports. There 
were no arrears in repayments, except in one case, where a 
Royal Naval Reserve fisherman had been called up on active 
service, and even so the boat has since been got to sea, and 
will be paying at least the interest on her loan. The payments 
of instalments, in fact, were so considerably heavier than 
the amounts due—three loans being paid off altogether— 
that the Administrative Committee was able, out of repay- 
ments, to sanction about {1,000 worth of new loans, thus, 
in effect, increasing the main fund to £5,000 within eighteen 
months. 

At St. Ives, where the crumble of a great fishery had 
been most pronounced, the recovery, naturally, has been 
most noticeable. There, the Fishermen’s Society has bor- 
rowed £1,308, and in sixteen months had repaid £673, in 
addition to interest. Such figures are sufficiently striking. 
Still more wonderful has it been to watch the fishery recon- 
structing itself on the lines of more sorts of fishing with 
more regularity ; to feel it in the very air of the town, that 
the fishing has once more got a move on. For anyone who 
knows how much it means, the snorting of the motor boats 
in and out of the beautiful grey harbour makes a brave 
music. 

A motor fishing boat and gear is valuable property— 
its owner’s all, very often—and when the loans were made 
there was no insurance for motor boats adapted to Cornish 
conditions. An offshoot, therefore, of the Administrative 
Committee’s activities has been the founding of the Cornish 
Fishing Vessels Insurance Society, Limited—a co-operative 
society for insuring fishing boats up to £400, at a premium of 
I} per cent., with power to make levies or call up unpaid 
share capital should it be necessary. As yet the society has 
scarcely had time to build up a strong membership and 
eserve. It progresses, but it is probable that the Adminis- 
trative Committee’s second object in founding it—namely, 


earnings, and an average Beer sailing boat’s earnings under 
the same conditions. The result, again, was very striking. The 
boat fished eighty-eight days. On eighteen of those days the 
sailing boats were becalmed or unable to reach the ground, and 
on six days they were obliged to go hooking instead of trawling. 
Her expenditure in fuel amounted to 3:3 per cent. of her 
grossings, and her total earnings were rather more than 
double those of an average sailing boat. 

The results of the experiment are thus summed up by 
the sub-committee of the Devon Sea Fisheries Committee : 


(1) Feasibility of beach motor boats at Beer proved to the satisfaction 
of the fishermen themselves. 

(2) An effective style of installation worked out, and adopted in sub- 
sequent installations. 

(3) Increased earning power of motor boat demonstrated. 

(4) Decisive impetus given towards the conversion of the Beer fishing 
fleet to motor power. (Several other motors have been installed or are in 
contemplation.) 

(5) Incidentally, the adoption of the otter trawl at Beer. 

(6) A quite perceptible stimulus to the Beer fishery as a whole. 


It is further pointed out in the Interim Report that as 
the fisherman who ran the boat is buying the installation, 
the experiment will have cost the Devon Grant not more 
than £20—-an amount covered several times over by the value 
of the extra fish caught. 

It is possible to argue, of course, that the motors were 
installed just in time to make a tide out of war prices. That 
is so, though the rise in prices to fishermen has been by 
no means always proportionate to the rise in retail price. 
And there is this also to take into account from a national 
standpoint: fish, as was pointed out in the first article, 
is the cheapest of all foods to the country ; for it is at the 
same time a home product needing no cultivation, and 
an import which has not to be paid for abroad. The in- 
creased earnings of the motor boats, over and above those 
of the sailing boats, all represent additional fish food brought 
into the country at a time when it was specially valuable ; 
and thus it may be said with truth that the cost to the 
nation of the above mentioned State assistance to the inshore 
fisheries has already been repaid to the nation in fish over 
and over again. 

Nor has State action been found in practice to sap 
private enterprise in installing motor power. On _ the 
contrary, it has stimulated it, and a definite line of advance 
has been pointed out for an industry the value of which, 
both in men and produce, has never been so evident as it is 
to-day. 
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THE SONGS OF ETON 


By THE Rev. Hon. Epwarp Lytretton, M.A., D.D. 


VERY country has a national anthem, and here in 
England there are several counties that have 
certain folk-lore songs that bear the name of the 
county of their origin. But apart from these the 
only bodies or corporations that have their songs 

are Public Schools, and school songs make a great bond of 
union and sentiment among the past and present members. 

Eton has had many poets of distinction. Gray, Moul- 
trie, Praed, Wellesley, Tennyson are all well known, and 
Gray and Tennyson, Swinburne and Bridges are distin- 
guished. Ot course, Gray’s great poem on the distant 
prospect of Eton College is the one composition that is 
known all over the world and is connected with Eton, but 
the school songs in the proper sense of the word—songs 
that are known and sung by Etonians as a common practice— 
have not been the work of the best known of the Eton poets, 
though William Cory has written a few poems that are 
worthy to rank with the best. 

William Cory wrote the song that is more sung and 
more known than any other, but, as a matter of fact, he 
never had an idea that he was writing a song that would 
be sung universally at most Etonian gatherings. He 
thought it out during a sleepless night, and it found its 
way to India, and an old pupil, Captain Drummond, set 
the words to music, though he was not a_ professed 
musician. It was sung at the Rifle Brigade mess nearly 
every night, and from these beginnings the song caught on. 
The lines were not intended for use in this way, and in 
some ways they are hardly worthy of the poet, but all the same 
the verses will be sung for ever as long as Eton exists. 


Jolly boating weather 

And a hay harvest breeze 

Blade on the feather 

Shade off the trees 

Swing, swing together 

With your backs between your knees. 


Skirting past the rushes 

Ruffling o’er the weeds 

Where the lock stream gushes 

Where the cygnet feeds. 

Let us see how the wine glass flushes 
At supper on Boveney Meads. 


Harrow may be more clever 
Rugby may make more row 

But we’ll row, row for ever 
Steady from stroke to bow. 

And nothing in life shall sever 
The chain that is round us now. 
Others will fill our places 

Dressed in the old light blue 
We'll recollect our races 

We'll to the flag be true. 

And youth will be still in our faces 
When we cheer for an Eton crew. 
Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from office stools 
We may be slow on the feather 
And seem to the boys old fools. 
But we’ll still swing together 
And swear by the best of schools. 

This is eminently the Eton song; the tune is vocal and 
easily caught, the boating and the beloved Thames are both 
Eton, the Thames especially is, after all, the great Eton 
possession. From Boveney to Windsor is where the rowing 
takes place, but lower down it flows past and becomes part 
of the picture of College, the gardens and the Playing Fields. 
The same poet concludes one of his best poems, a Vale written 
for a distinguished Etonian : 

Oh! Thames my memories bloom with all thy flowers 
Thy kindness sighs to me from every tree 

Farewell, I thank thee for the frolic hours 

I bid thee whilst thou flowest speak of me. 


The other poem, written by Mr. A. E. Ainger, has been 
set to music by Sir Joseph Barnby and is constantly sung 
at Eton concerts, and though not so universally known as 
the Boating Song, is a school song and is known as Vale. 


Time ever flowing bids us be going, 
Dear Mother Eton, far from thee! 
Hearts growing older, love never colder, 
Never forgotten shalt thou be! 
Eastward and Westward, far divided, 
Northward and Southward, go must we ; 
Hearts growing older, love never colder, 
Never forgotten shalt thou be! 
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Life’s duties call us; whate’er befall us, 
. High top or lowly, weal or woe, 

Brother with brother, thou our Mother, 
In thee united will we go! 

For home and kinsfolk, for old comrades, 
For Queen and Country, and for thee 

Hearts, etc. 


Old Eton places, old Eton faces 
Though we be parted far away, 
Seen ever clearly, loved ever dearly, 
Shall then be with us as to-day ; 
Each house familiar, each smooth meadow 
Each bend of river, each old tree. 
Hearts, etc. 


What we are leaving, others receiving, 
New sons of Eton, when we’re gone, 
Still forward straining, fresh honour gaining, 
Keep the torch burning—hand it on 
Brother with brother, thou our Mother 
In thee united thus sing we. 
Hearts, etc. 


One other production may be mentioned, not because 
it is in any sense asong or even widely known, but to all 
Etonians who do know it it appeals irresistibly. It was 
an epitaph written by the Marquess Wellesley for himself, 
and it is inscribed above the inner door in the north porch 
of Lupton’s Chapel. It has been translated by another 
eminent Old Etonian, Prime Minister the Earl of Derby, and 
it breathes such a devotion to Eton that it should be given a 
place in the list of poems that truly are a part of Eton. 


Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus Etona tuum 
Maqua sequi, et summe mirari culmina fame 
Et purum antique lucis advie jubar. 
Auspice te didici puer, atque in limine vite 
Ingenuus vere laudis amare vias. 
Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos 
Muneris, Alma tui est. Altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lachrymans da memoremque mei. 


LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION. 


Long tost on Fortune’s waves, I come to rest 
Eton, once more on thy maternal breast. 

On loftiest deeds to fix the aspiring gaze 

To seek the purer lights of ancient days, 

To love the simple paths of manly truth,— 
These were thy lessons to my opening youth. 

If on my later life some glory shine, 

Some honours grace my name, the meed is thine, 
My boyhood’s nurse, my aged dust receive, 

And one last tear of kind remembrance give. 





IN THE GARDEN 


PLANTS OF THE HIGH ALPS AT HOME.—II. 


OLDANELLA ALPINA is another plant characteristic 
of the turfy Alps, where, as soon as the snow has 
thinned sufficiently, its beautifully fringed, lilac bells 
rise up often through the snow, and in some places 
mingled with Crocus vernus spring up through the 
recently uncovered and still brown and sodden turf, in such 
thousands as to spread a film of colour as far as the eye can reach. 

Soldanella alpina, I regret to say, is one of those plants 
that soon misses its friends in this lowland garden, and there 
languishes and dies, and I have ceased to collect and condemn 
it to such a sad fate. On the other hand I collect all the more 
assiduously the handsome evergreen tufts of the larger species, 
S. montana, whenever I am lucky enough to meet with them, 
for with care, which means liberal top-dressings and ‘an ever 
ready eye and hatpin for greedy slugs, it will not only live but 
thrive and flower in any half-shaded place, such as will make 
an Anemone Hepatica happy. Whereas S. alpina is a plant 
of the open hillside and mostly loses its leaves in winter, the 
larger S. montana dwells in the woods at lower altitudes, or 
occasionally nestles in mossy nooks at the foot of a clump of 
Alnus viridis, and retains leathery, evergreen leaves, as hearty 
mouths and lungs working for its well-being, throughout the 
winter. This seems to make it a much more robust and obliging 
plant in gardens. In spite of these good qualities, the true S. 
montana is seldom offered for sale, and when it cannot be pro- 
cured the best substitute is the plant sometimes listed under 
the name of S. alpina var. pyrolefolia. 

Anemone alpina is for the most part another plant of the 
mountain turf. Occasionally it makes itself at home among 
dwarf bushes or even in shingly débris ; but the finest specimens, 
both as regards size of flower and number of crowns, are those 
found in the rich and damp alpine meadows. Surely the world 
can show no more beautiful plant than this anemone when it is 
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growing at its best, as on the slopes on 
either side of the Col du Mont Cenis. 
Ranunculus Lyallii on Mount Cook 
may make as finea display, but would 
lack the charm of variety inherent 
in the anemone. I have walked 
through the fields of these, knee 
deep among the tufts of finely cut 
foliage, as beautiful as that of many 
ferns, and have gone from clump to 
clump to choose those with the most 
perfect combination of charms from 
which to dig portions for my garden. 
Suppose we were to look for the 
purest white, with the roundest 
flowers, then we should notice that 
the young buds vary enormously in 
the richness and tone of the blue 
that tints their outer surface. Some 
are of a rich amethyst tint, others 
of the greenish blue of a turquoise. 
Some of these last are so exquisite 
that one is soon looking for them 
exclusively and thus finds that one 
has been led to forms with large 
starry flowers with an extra allow- 
ance of sepals, and so beautiful that 
the rounded type that seemed best 
to us at first, part of one’s training 
in selecting florists’ flowers, is now 
discarded for these less formal beau- 
ties. ‘Then here and there is a form 
of such clear and glowing citron 
yellow that even whiteness seems no 
longer the main requisite, and at 
length one realises each in its own 
way has some special charm. Some 
of these clumps must be of great 
age, not less than half a century, 
possibly much more. For it is a 
slow growing plant, and seedlings 
two or three years old are very 
small affairs. Yet when you dig into 
one of these old clumps you will 
find that the central root has long 
since disappeared, and the clump 
consists of a number of hollow, 
tough stems that descend much 
further into the ground than you 
care to follow with only a trowel, 
before they connect with each other. 
Fortunately these portions can be 
broken off and with care rerooted in 
our gardens, but I never expect to 
live long enough to see any of them 
grow into many crowned clumps 
like those of the hillside. 

It seems to be the correct bot- 
anical view nowadays to regard the 
self- yellow plant of the granite as 
no more than a variety of A. alpina. 
But this var. sulfurea must not be 
confounded with the sulphur, or 
rather citron yellow, forms found 
among the white type, and which I 
consider far more beautiful, especially 
when their young buds are of the 
brightest turquoise tint. Botanists 
assure us that this var. sulfurea 
differs from the normal type in the 
size of its achenes and the shape of 
its cotyledons. These, however, are 
trivial matters when compared with 
the facts that the colour of its yellow 
is never so glowing and pure, nor 
does it grow into such huge clumps, 
as the true alpina. The finest effect 
I have ever seen of masses of A, 
sulfurea was on the Pordoi Pass in 
Tyrol, but lovely as were those many 
acres waving with sulphur anemone 
blossoms, I missed the variety and 
excitement of the many shades from 
pure white to citron, as seen on the 
Cenis. 

Ranunculus pyrenaeus, again, 
must be seen at home, and also very 
nuch at home and in full luxuriance, 
before it can be appreciated at its 
full value. Under such conditions 
it fills hollows and gullies, slopes or 
level plains with drifts of imitation 
snow. One walks through them 
ankle deep in white buttercups for 
many hundreds of yards at a stretch, 


and by crossing a ridge can often 
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SOLDAN ELLA ALPINA  (4,500/t.). 





ANEMONE SULFUREA  (7,000/t.). 





Reginald A. Malby. RANUNCULUS PYRENAEUS  (8000/t.). Copyright. 
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turn again into another shim- 
mering drift. Very likely, if 
all our buttercups at home 
were white, we should become 
enthusiastic over a drift of 
yellow R. acris, but a white 
flower, however familiar, cer- 
tainly has a charm of its . 
own for most people, and 
when I see the beautiful and 
simple outline and the glitter- 
ing varnish of our buttercups 
reproduced in the dazzling 
white purity of R. pyrenaeus, 
I feel that one of the most 
lovely of Earth’s children is 
before me. 

When the plant is grow- 
ing freely it shows a ten- 
dency to doubling, and every 
stage can be collected from 
an additional row of petals 
to a fully double flower like 
a miniature Rose, and it is 
hard to say which of the 
many forms is the most 
beautiful. Some have a centre 
of minute green petals replac- 
ing the anthers, and others, 
though endowed with many 
rows of petals, still retain a- 
golden boss of stamens in the 
centre that gives a touch of 
warmth and beauty one misses 
in the more fully double 
forms. 

Primula hirsuta is always 
to me the plant, par excellence Reginald A. Malby. 
that grows best upside down. 
I do not say there are no 
others that love standing on their heads, but this primula 
deserves fame for its inversion, as being one of the most easily 





PRIMULA HIRSUTA.  (8,000/t.). 
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met with on account of its wide 
distribution on the Alps. 

It loves a crevice below 
an overhanging rock, but 
one in which its roots can 
find abundant moisture soak- 
ing out from behind, while 
its clammy leaves can lie in a 
fairly dry place. 

It is one of the most 
difficult feats in rock garden- 
ing to build such a crevice 
with small stones. Water 
will find its way under a 
block the size of a bathing 
machine, and whose under 
surface slopes upwards, but 
an overhanging small stone 
so placed means a dust dry 
and inhospitable lodging for 
the plant under it. Some- 
times one can manage a 
satisfactory planting site in a 
steep bank where. P. hirsuta 
can hang down, and I find such 
plants increase faster and flower 
better than any others. The 
illustration shows a_ good 
colony in a crevice, and it is 
interesting to note how the 
flowers all hang down from the 
rosettes of leaves. 

The plant is frequently 
called by the name of P. viscosa 
in gardens, which, however, 
belongs by right to the noble 
Me plant of the Southern Alps 
Copyright. with large strongly scented 

leaves and bunches of hang- 

ing flowers like rich purple 
cowslips, and which, sad to say, is very difficult to cultivate 
and induce to flower in England. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Through, Russian Central Asia, by Stephen Graham. (Cassell.) 
PART from its literary charm and its new rendering 
of the open road romance, Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
new book has great international interest. It 
deals with that portion of Central Asia which as 
if by magic suddenly became a Russian hinterland 
in the early eighties of last century. To-day it is a huge 
colonising ground for the subjects of the Czar. Although 
the war has been a great teacher of geography and has 
familiarised rusticity itself with the exact situation of places 
dimly apprehended before, such as Gallipoli, Mesopotamia 
and the Falkland Islands, Russian Central Asia has not emerged 
into distinctness. Yet it is an interesting country. The 
traveller left the lights of Europe behind him when he left 
Baku on the Skobelef and crossed the Caspian to Krasnovodsk. 
Thence he crossed the desert by a painfully slow train on 
the railway which Russian enterprise has constructed in 
the wilds of Central Asia, though territory nearer the Imperial 
Central is still badly, or not at all, supplied with the means 
of transport. It first passes through a country of sand- 
banks, for the valley is the bed of a prehistoric ocean which 
may possibly have stretched from the Aral to the Azof 
Seas. The effect of man’s handiwork began to appear 
after tedious hours of dull journeying. 

The country steadily improved, and the train passed by fields along 
whose every furrow little artificial streams were trickling, past many more 
emerald wheatfields surrounded by big dykes. The yellow dust of this 
desert needs only water to make it abundantly fertile ; it is not merely frayed 
rock and stone, as the sand of the seashore, but an organic substance which 
has been settling from the atmosphere for ages—the lessovaya zemlya. 


After skirting the Persian frontier for many miles 
Askhabad was reached about eleven o’clock at night, and 
the scene at the station is prettily described : 

The whole forty-five minutes of our stay it was crowded with all the 
peoples of Central Asia—Persians, Russians, Afghans, Tekintsi, Bokharese, 
Khivites, Turkomans—and every one had in his hand, or on his dress, or 
in his turban roses. The whole long pavement was fragrant with rose 
odours. Gay Russian girls, all in white and in summer hats, were chattering 
to young officers, with whom they paraded up and down, and they had roses 
jn their hands. Persian hawkers, with capacious baskets of pink and white 





roses, moved hither and thither ; immense magnificent Turkomans lounged 
against pillars or walked about, their bare feet stuck into the mere toe-places 
they call slippers—they, too, held roses in their fingers. 


Lightly held Bokhara with its gentle, unprogressive 
inhabitants, its ancient buildings where the desert birds 
eome to rest, mark the travellers’ arrival in “the deep and 
shining Orient.’’ To read the account is to wonder what will 
happen after the war. Russia, like every other belligerent 
country, will have to think how most effectually to repair 
the wastage of men and real wealth. She has received a 
sharp warning not to trust as before to other countries for 
the means of meeting her necessities, and has already formu- 
lated an industrial ambition. But money will be needed 
as a preliminary, and her only certain method of obtaining 
it is by selling the produce of the land. And this is one of 
her vast possessions to be organised for the purpose. How 
will the still Eastern peoples be affected? Will they join 
in a movement that is sure to be impetuous and may become 
fevered, or will they of this generation at least be elbowed 
out ? It is difficult to imagine them taking any very active 
part in that reorganisation of Imperial forces which will be 
as incumbent upon Russia as upon the British Empire. 
Up to the last quarter of last century there was even in 
England a tail of idlers in every country village who have 
been steadily forced to disappear, some by dying and leaving 
no successors, others by joining the ranks of regular workers. 
The awakening of Russia may have a very similar effect. 

It is strange to reflect that the inhabitants of Central 
Asia, so ineffective to-day, were again and again conquerors 
in the Middle Ages. Four names stand out conspicuously : 
Attila, the scourge of God in the fifth century, Mahomet 
in the seventh, Chingiz Khan in the thirteenth, and, the 
greatest of them all, Tamerlane in the fourteenth. Our 
author says : 


I spent the May of this year in what is particularly the land of Tamer- 
lane, a sort of Russian India on the northern side of Hindu Kush, a country 
with a majestic past but with little present. Tamerlane the Tartar wa 
once Emperor of Asia, and a potentate of greater fame than Alexander. At 
the head of the Tartar hordes he conquered all the nations of the East ana 
ravaged every land, committing everywhere deeds of splendour and barbar: 
cruelty. The cruelty that is in the Cossack and the Russian, and the tast 
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for barbaric splendour, comes directly from his Tartars, But the greatness 
of the Tartars has passed away—they are all tradesmen and waiters to-day 
_-and the greatness of the Russians has come about—they are all soldiers. 
“Js it not touching ?”’ said a Russian to me one day at dinner in a Peters- 
burg restaurant, pointing at the perfect Tartar waiters. ©“ These people 
under whose yoke we were are really stronger and more terrible than we 
are, but they are now our servants, waiters, valets. If we had become 
Mohammedans, the Tartars would still be greater than we. It is the 
Christian idea that has triumphed in us.” 


The traveller is reminded of the glory of. the Middle 
Ages, which is commemorated only by old tombs and mosques 
and palaces. Generally speaking, the inhabitants retain 
only one of the ancient characteristics: their devotion to the 
horse. Even the poorest has his steed. Koumis is the 
common diet and horseflesh furnishes a welcome joint. A 
constant stream of emigrants flows from Russia to Central 
Asia, and over it the Government exercises a wise control. 
It is officially stated that there is no real and permanent 
need for emigration, and it is discouraged, but in days to 
come when men will form every nation’s most valuable 
asset, better that subjects should more closely. populate 
the dominions of their own sovereign than slip into a foreign 
nation with which they or their descendants are almost 
sure to be incorporated. That is what lends so much import- 
ance to Russian Central Asia. 

Very frankly the author faces the fact that the occu- 
pation of this hinterland brings Russia very closely up to 
our Indian frontier. Thirty years ago what he says would 
have been regarded as alarming, but, as Lord Salisbury came 
to discover, British policy for a long time had been backing 
the wrong horse in supporting Turkey against all encroach- 
ment. The massacres at Trebizond, of which an official 
account appeared in the papers a week ago, shows that we 
are well rid of a friend capable of such unspeakable barbarities. 
Russia needs no further territory and will not do so for cen- 
turies to come. There is no reason why the friendship 
cemented by this war should not endure and become 
permanent. 

It only remains to add that the printing and illus- 
tration of this volume are worthy of its interesting contents. 





How Botha and Smuts Conquered German South-west Africa, 

by Reuter’s Correspondents with the Forces. (Simpkin, Marshall, 2s.) 
THIS is a detailed and careful account of the campaign which ended in the 
march into Windhuk and the surrender of Colonel Franche to General Botha. 
It is a campaign that most of us know very little indeed about, and here is 
a good opportunity of getting some real grasp of it, provided we have the 
energy to read carefully and slowly and keep the map in our heads, if we can, 
and if we cannot, before our eyes. The more causal and less thorough reader 
will find plenty to interest him moreover, even if he lets the geography take 
care of itself to some extent. The splendid defence of the little force at 
Sandfontein, surrcunded and hopelessly outnumbered, is stirring reading, 
and the praise given by Colonel von Heydebreck to Colonel Grant for his 
gallant stand would make one almost pleasant incident in a horrible war, if 
the German commander had not belied his chivalry by his subsequent treat- 
ment of his prisoners. The final advance of General Botha through the 
desert must, however, come first in interest and romance, and the more 
we read about it the more wonderful does it seem. ‘‘In a country,” says 
Mr, O’Shaughnessy, one of the joint authors, “‘ boasting as much sustenance as 
the Polar regions, every mouthful of food for man and beast had, in conse- 
quence, to be transported, mile upon mile, along loose, sandy tracks, through 
steep ravines and over rocky mountain passes, and if it is remembered that 
each load must include fodder for the draught animals themselves, for the 
forward journey as well as the return to the base, some conception of the 
magnitude of the task upon which the Commissariat was engaged may possibly 
be conveyed to the lay mind,” Yet another German miscalculation is always 
Satisfactory, and we read with peculiar glee the leader in a Swakopmund 
newspaper declaring that, ‘‘ To make Swakopmund the base for an invasion 
of the interior seems, to anyone who knows the country, to be a step without 
any prospect of success. The British commanding officer will therefore 
probably content himself with hoisting the Union Jack here and steaming 
away.” 


The Abyss, by Nathan Kussy. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

“THE ABYSS” is a striking novel by Nathan Kussy, a new Jewish- 
American writer, and bears throughout the stamp of truth, if not invariably 
the seal of art. But the performance as well as the promise of the book is 
ample to justify the author’s hope that he may receive the encouragement 
necessary for continuing his hero’s history in the form of the now popular 
trilogy. The present volume deals with a Jewish boy’s birth in an American 
slum, his orphaned childhood and his experiences among tramps and 
triminals, leaving him in early manhood at the point of despair when, hounded 
by the police from every respectable employment he obtains, he returns to 
his pickpocket companion with the despairing cry, ‘‘ To hell with reform! 
I’m goin’ to be a crook!” American slang, as represented in this book, 
is a fearful and wonderful thing, but one cannot doubt its authenticity, and 
the writer supplies the relief of bracketed translations at its most incom- 
prehensible points. The character drawing is powerful and at times 
masterly (there is an old Jewish pawnbroker who fairly captures the heart 
with the twin magics of tenderness and laughter), and so is the presentation 
of many of the grim incidents; but it is some time before the author works 
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up to-these, and it is unfortunate that the first part of the book should be 
the weakest, for both writer and reader are already doubly handicapped 
by the disadvantages inseparable from the use of the present tense and the 


first person singular. These, however, are forgotten as the book gathers 
force, but there are other infelicities of style—clichés, split infinitives and the 
like—the elimination of which in succeeding volumes would add greatly to 
the comfort of those readers best fitted to appreciate the writer’s real gifts 
and his remarkable grip of his sombre subject-matter. 





Let Priest and People Weep, by Richard Shanahan. 
Hancock, 6s.) 

THE scene of this story is laid chiefly in the ancient sister towns of Stavelot 
in Belgium and Malmédy, just over the Prussian border-towns that have had 
a strange history. From the ninth to the end of the eighteenth centuries 
they were jointly in the control of the Prince-Abbot of Stavelot ; then they 
came under the dominion of France, to be separated in 1815. Now both lie 
under the Prussian heel—but the last page in their history is yet to write. 
We think it will not be written in German characters. It is easy to under- 
stand how mixed must be races and interests on both sides of the frontier: 
on the one a German town, to whose inhabitants French is the familiar 
tongue and whose sympathies are entirely alien to the Fatherland; on the 
other a Belgian town that scarcely dare be Belgian, infested with German 
spies and living for years past in the gloomy shadow of menacing Prussia. 
Mr. Shanahan’s story opens in Malmédy in the autumn of rg911, when 
Agadir threatened to be the match that would light the war-beacons of a 
continent. Three million men in full war equipment had been massed on 
the French frontier, ostensibly for the usual ‘‘ Kaiser-manceuvres,” and this 
was the situation at Malmédy as depicted by a ‘“‘German”’ innkeeper to a 
Belgian friend : ‘“‘ There are 100,000 German troops in this town and at Elsen- 
born ready to invade Belgium at a moment’s notice. What are the poor 
Belgians thinking about ? They do not seem to realise that our Kaiser is 
warming the pot in which they are to be cooked for his first repast. Our 
Kaiser, bien entendu/ our hard-fisted, sanguinary German tyrant, who would 
shut me up in a fortress for life for saying what all of us Walloons think about 
him.” The author describes vividly and arrestingly the history of events 
in the sister towns during the next three years. It is a picture with which 
we are too familiar; on the one hand a system of espionage which overlooked 
not the meanest inhabitant, the most trivial incident ; on the other a govern- 
ment that refused to question German honour, to read the writing on the wall 
as expressed in the German attitude, national and municipal, or to counten- 
ance any openly defensive preparations on the part of the border dwellers. 
The end of the story brings us to Francorchamps, the scene of the German 
massacre on August 8th, 1914. The description of that cold-blooded anni- 
hilation is almost too horrible. The hero comes, too late, to save wife or 
child or parents. ‘‘ Too late! We must think only of the country. 
Henceforth I have but one desire in life—to kill Germans.” The constant 
menace of that frontier line drives home to the English reader with redoubled 
force the value of our natural defences, and one closes the book with renewed 
thankfulness for them. 


(Gay and 





Wings of Danger, by Arthur A. Nelson. (McBride, Nast, 6s.) 

THE hero of this book introduces himself on the first page as “‘ Sir Alan 
Severn of Severn Hall; F.R.G.S., V.C.,’ as the Tzmes has it all formidably 
set forth.” This is a splendid. beginning and encourages us to hope that 
we may meet another gentleman who is “ L.C.C., K.G.” In that hope we 
are disappointed, but there is ample compensation when the hero goes to 
call on Cecil Rhodes. A footman opened the door, whereupon the hero 
“quietly kicked him clear of the curb.” This delighted Rhodes, who 
remarked ‘‘ Well done, Captain Severn! He was an unappreciated present 
to me from Buckingham Palace.’’ So delighted was he that ‘he had a 
private interview with Royalty,” with the result that Captain Severn went 
to Buckinghdm Palace and ‘‘ came out Sir Alan Severn, of Severn Hall, 
V.C.—by the grace of God and the Empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes.” Sir 
Alan “never forgot the words of Victoria of England” on this occasion, 
and, indeed, it would have been odd if he had. ‘“* Rise up ‘ Sir Alan Severn,’ 
her clear measured voice had said, ‘ and teach your children what you have 
evidently found out for yourself with the aid of my good friend, Cecil Rhodes : 
that an Englishman’s first duty is to the flag that Englishmen hold dear 
and his second to the cause of humanity.’’’ These honours came to the 
hero for some tremendous adventures in Africa, something after the manner 
of those in ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’’ He went in search of a lost kingdom 
in company with some ladies and a delicious peer, who began all his sentences 
with “‘ begad,” as a peer always should. They found the kingdom inside 
a crater by passing through a hole in a rocky wall. The peer’s behaviour 
was worthy of his rank. ‘‘ As languidly as he would have sauntered into 
one of his Piccadilly drawing-rooms, he stepped into the dark gates of the 
unknown!” The temptation to quote endlessly must be repressed, but 
we trust these extracts are sufficient to show that Mr. Nelson’s is no 
ordinary book. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WASTE LAND NEAR LONDON. 

[To THe Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—With reference to your interesting articles on reclamation of waste 
land, I would venture to point out one fact of great importance to those 
who live within sixty miles or so of London. That is that the so-called 
waste lands in this district are by no means of great extent and are of immense 
value as breathing spaces where we can roam at will and study Nature and 
wild life without let or hindrance. With the increase of population such 
places will ever become of more and more value, and to future generations 
will be a priceless possession. What is required in this district is the 
preservation of every single acre of waste land as such, and not its 
reclamation for agricultural purposes. Who desires, for instance, to see 
the wastes of Ashdown Forest or Leith Hill sown down to wheat and turnips ? 
These tracts of heather, pinewoods and marsh are also the retreat of many 
interesting and rare plants and animals, which must inevitably become 
extinct if their sanctuaries are destroyed, besides which they possess a 
charm which is all their own and which no purely agricultural land can ever 
give-—A LOVER OF NATURE. 





“ SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES.” 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I was much interested in the article on ‘‘ Sailors’ Songs and Chanties ”’ 
in your issue of May 6th. I imagine that only those familiar with the 
““ measure ”’ peculiar to seamen’s rendering of a ‘‘ chanty’”’ could success- 
fully set these songs to music. Few seamen of to-day have ever heard them 
sung in the old sailing ship’s style. I think this charm in part was a matter 
of environment. The weird strains of “ Haul the Bowline”’ or of “ Blow. 
my Bully Boys, Blow,” accompanied by a howling gale, while reefed tops’ls 
were being set, together with the chances of being swamped by a sea, are 
for ever in the memory of the older race of sailors. ‘‘ The Whale,” a once 
familiar sea song of my sailing ship days, is now, I think, lost in oblivion. 
—D..Witson-BarRKER (Capt. R.N.). 
‘“*“THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SOUPS.’’ 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I have read with interest an article in Country LiFe of April 29th 
entitled ‘‘ The Economic Value of Soups,’’ by Frances Keyzer. For about 
two years I have always saved all stock that vegetables have been cooked 
in, and made soup of same from day to day. My recipe is very simple: 
I put about one to three dessertspoonfuls of flour (according to quantity 
of vegetable stock) into a basin and mix to a smooth thin paste with about 
a quarter of a pint of milk, then add it to the stock when boiling. Any 
flavouring can be added, such as a small teaspoonful of Marmite, or a sprig 
or two of mint, or celery seed. The result is a most excellent soup at a 
trifling cost.—M. E. G. 


WHAT MONMOUTHSHIRE HAS DONE FOR THE WAR. 
(To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—May I add the following names to the list of Monmouthshire men 
who are serving? Major Graham of Hilston Park, who was formerly in 
the Black Watch, is in command of the depdt of the 2nd Monmouths at 
Pontypool, and his elder son, Captain William J. Graham of the Gordon 
Highlanders has been with his regiment since early in the war, and has 
been wounded. His younger son, Lieutenant John Graham, joined the 
Natal Carabineers for the German South-West African campaign, and now 
holds a commission in the 3rd Gordon Highlanders. Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. M. Crompton-Roberts of Drybridge is in the Royal Monmouthshire 
Engineers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Curre of Ilton Court, who formerly 
commanded the Royal Monmouthshire Engineers, applied for active service, 
and was appointed camp commandant, and went out with the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force, returning quite recently invalided. Major-General 
Godfrey Williams, R.E., was engineer in charge at Anzac, where his nephew 
was killed, and now holds the same post at the Suez Canal. Colonel Leonard 
Addams Williams, R.A.M.C., is with the Indian Army. I have received the 
following note from a correspondent in Monmouthshire : 

“In your admirable account of ‘What Monmouthshire Has Done 
for the War’ there are a few omissions which I should be glad to be allowed 
to supply. Lord Llangattock, who was formerly an officer in the 4th Welsh 
Brigade, Royal Field Artillery (Territorials), rejoined his old battery after 
the declaration of war, and is a major in the East Monmouthshire Battery. 
Colonel Steel, M.D., a cousin of Major-General Steele, commanding the 
Canadian Contingent, who himself hails from these parts, is now command- 
ing the 2nd Monmouthshire Reserve Regiment, and has a son, Captain Steel, 
who has been in France with that regiment throughout, first as a combatant 
officer and latterly in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and who was awarded 
the Military Cross. The late Mr. ‘Coddy’ Crawshay’s two sons are both 
fighting, the one in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the other in the Welsh Guards, 
and he is home seriously wounded. Mr. W. L. Thomas of Tredilion Park 
has a son in the Berkshire Yeomanry. Least of all should the three sons 
of Colonel Walwyn (late Royal Welsh Fusiliers) be forgotten; Captain Fulke 
Walwyn in his father’s old regiment ; Commander Walwyn, some time at 
the Admiralty, and now in command of His Majesty’s ships; and Captain 
Charles Walwyn, Royal Horse Artillery, who was awarded the Military Cross 
for his services in the field. That this completes the list it is impossible to 
say, but it makes the list more complete.”—M. J. 


THE NEGLECT OF HOME TIMBER. 
[To THE Epiror or “‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the article by Sir Robert Lorimer which 
appeared in your issue of April 8th, for it treats of a subject which is of the 
utmost importance these critical days. The longer the war continues the 
more difficult will it become for the country to procure an adequate supply 
of timber, and, since for this supply we are dependent almost entirely on 


imports from abroad, it is difficult to see how, in the years following the 
declaration of peace, we shall be able to obtain these imports. Up to July, 
1914, we took approximately half the world’s total imports of forest produce, 
and, as Sir Robert Lorimer observes, we were importing timber to the value 
of over £42,000,000 per annum. Can it be supposed that after the close 
of this conflict we shall be able to afford this great sum ? 

Excluding Norway and Sweden, every timber exporting country in 
Europe has been mobilised since August, 1914, and the result is that very 
little timber is cut. Thus, with the advent of peace, there will be only 
small stocks of sawn timber available. During the Napoleonic wars of 
100 years ago we were, as regards timber, in much the same position as we 
are to-day, though scarcely in such a precarious one, and then many of the 
old Scottish pine forests were cut down entirely. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society in 
January the President, in the course of his remarks, stated that replanting 
was nowadays a moral duty, and he suggested that the Government might 
with advantage bring in a scheme for compelling landlords to replant thei: 
land, provided the Government at the same time started on the afforestation 
of new areas. The fact is that Great Britain, and more especially Scotland 
has been entirely neglected, from the point of view of afforestation, b\ 
successive Governments, so that we are now the only nation in Europ. 
without either national afforestation or a Department of Forestry, and ar: 
dependent for our supplies of home-grown timber almost entirely on th: 
results of private enterprise. In Austria 32°6 per cent. of the country j 
under forest; in Germany, 25°9 per cent.; Belgium, 17°3 per cent. (nov 
considerably reduced by German fellings) ; France, 17 per cent.; while in 
Scotland the percentage is no more than 4:6. 

Now, as regards Scotland, the position is as follows: There are in this 
country, in the Highlands alone, 3,000,000 acres of moorland suitable fo: 
forestry purposes, and the only attempt at national afforestation is, as Sir 
Robert Lorimer observes, to be seen at Inverliever, on Loch Awe side, wher: 
some years ago 12,500 acres of land were purchased by the Government from 
Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch. In the Highlands of Scotland is the finest 
virgin area in the whole of Europe for coniferous timber. To enlarge on th: 
example quoted by Sir Robert Lorimer. At Novar, Sir Ronald Munro Ferguson 
had calculated that during the last thirty years he has on his 4,000 acres 
realised a net profit of no less than £100,000 ; and there are other areas in the 
Highlands which would do equally well. 

Readers of Country Lire will remember the historical controversy 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Duke of Sutherland on the question of 
deer forests, and how the Duke offered the Government 209,874 acres at 
22s. 6d. and 194,820 acres at 25s. per acre. In the controversy which followed 
on the value of the land for small holdings the question of afforestation was 
largely lost sight of. This was to be regretted, since it was from this point 
of view that the purchase of the land by the State would have been a profit- 
able investment, for although the bulk of the 400,000 acres was unsuitable 
for forestry, there were certain glens which might have been easily turned 
into thriving areas of young trees. 

The opinion as to the suitability of the Scottish Highlands for coniferous 
trees is one held, I think, by every expert who has studied the question. 
At the Diamond Jubilee of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society in 
July, 1914, delegates from the Forest Departments of various Continental 
nations were present, and were asked to state their views as to the prospects 
of afforesting the Highlands. M. Parde, a distinguished member of the 
Forest Service of France, stated that the land of Scotland seemed to him 
to be admirably suited for the planting of conifers on a large scale, and urged 
the formation of a forest administration and the acquisition of areas for 
State afforestation. The same opinion was voiced by the other foreign 
representatives, notably the delegate from Russia. 

The present moment would seem to be an opportune one for commencing 
a scheme of national afforestation. Large numbers of German prisoners 
are in the country, and among them must be many skilled foresters. The 
Government are indeed using, or are about to use, prisoners of war for forest 
labour, and it would be advisable to take every possible advantage of the 
expert knowledge in forestry matters from those prisoners who possess it. 
After the war there will return to us great numbers of soldiers, who, after 
their open air life, will be reluctant to start upon occupations in the large 
towns. The small holding problem will engage much attention in these 
days, and it is to be hoped that sufficient attention will be paid to the initia- 
tion of a scheme which will combine small holdings with afforestation. Such 
a scheme is, indeed, the only one to enable the small holding problem to be 
settled satisfactorily in many parts of the Highlands and is the only way to 
repopulate the Highland glens. Crofting, in itself a precarious occupation, 
becomes when combined with forestry a steady source of employment, and 
the life is one of the healthiest. 

A large amount of the land in the HighlanGs is given over to sheep farming. 
Certain areas of this would make ideal forest plantations, and could be 
utilised without interfering appreciably with the sheep ; and it must be borne 
in mind that, whereas sheep farming employs only one man to every 1,000 acres, 
forestry gives employment to fully ten times that number.—SETON GORDON. 


COLOURED ROOK AND JACKDAW. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—Both white rooks and jackdaws are fairly common. I have often 
seen them in and about Sherwood Forest, and at one place a pair of white 
crows were seen for several seasons in succession, but neither the local game- 
keeper nor any other persons saw young ones. An old forester once told 
me that a white or pied jackdaw we both saw was a cross between a jackdaw 
and ‘‘a pynot,”’ but I could not agree. I have only a season or two ago 
seen a white, or nearly white, house-sparrow so light coloured as to agre\ 
with the name “ white sparrow.” Now and then are “ white blackbirds ” 
seen, and I have heard this ascribed to some flaw in the tread, but the secret 
of it all remains ‘‘ a secret.’—THomas RATCLIFFE. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD HAWK- MOTH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LiFe.”’] 
S1r,—One day in the last week in April I was surprised to see the appearance 
of a humming-bird hawk-moth. Being under the impression that it is 
unusually early for these insects, I thought this would be interesting to 
your readers.—S. T. 

[The last week in April was certainly early for the humming-bird 
hawk-moth, but they are known to be very vagarious in their habits, warm 
sunshine and comparatively little wind being the only conditions necessary 
to bring them out.—Ep.] 


“BIRD’S-NESTING AT THE FRONT.” 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—One would not wish to curtail the few pleasures of those who are 
fighting for us at the front, but I should like to remark, @ propos of a letter 
under the above heading in the issue of Country Lire for May 6th, that 
taking every clutch of eggs one finds would, if everybody did it, soon 
exterminate all the birds in the country.—MopERATION. 


BIRDS IN A LONDON GARDEN. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The greater pleasures—though, perhaps, pleasures, like sins, are difficult 
to measure—have become restricted or impossible for so many of us, and 
the little inexpensive every-day delights which wait on every hand to make 
us a charmed moment are consequently grown so precious that these notes 
on birds in a London suburb may have some interest. The war has brought 
many people from more open spaces to the narrow ways of Suburbia, and 
though the differences are marked to hearts country bred, sick because 
“spring will not wait the loiterer’s time who keeps so long away,” that so 
many country interests should obtain in town is really more remarkable 
if not so obvious. 

My garden lies in a North London suburb, has the area of a largish 
carpet, the seclusion afforded by high palings, the blank wall of a neighbour- 
ing house, and half a dozen fruit trees and on every day of the year a note 
of a bird’s song sounding there, be it only that of the little brown sparrow. 
For our rarer visitors, perhaps, we should thank the proximity of Highgate 
Woods and Queen’s Woods, but the sparrow, bird of bricks and mortar that 
he is, is no doubt indigenous, a cheerful, perky, daring little gamin. In the 
spring, for no very apparent reason, for he leaves their torn petals upon the 
beds, he destroys any bright flowers, particularly yellow crocuses and 
primroses, with ruthless beak; but by the summer he tires of the game— 
perhaps the flowers are too many for him—and when the tea-table is set 
under our shadiest tree he hops near intent upon crumbs, and can be coaxed 
with infinite pains on lucky days when the cat’s: away to take them from 
one’s fingers. It is really almost impossible not to forgive his floricultural 
mistakes for the sake of his dealings with the starlings. The starlings arrive 
in a well-drilled company, particularly in the early spring, their glossy backs 
and sharp yellow beaks give them a well-groomed appearance, and the 
businesslike way in which they take possession of the lawn and search it 
from end to end makes you unwilling to disturb them, it is so obvious that 
“time is grubs” is the starling’s motto. Let a mutton bone with some 
fragments of fat and gristle adhering to it lie somewhere not too far from the 
house, and the starling attitude will undergo a change. They advance still 
with a pretence of searching the grass, but with an eye for the greater dainty, 
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interested in any digging operations and welcomed for their optimistic habit 
of singing on our highest branches which is supposed to foretell fine weather. 
In the summer swallows will wheel to and fro above our heads with cheerful 
shrieks, and now already “‘ the wise thrush” “‘ sings each song twice over.” 
A blackbird with shining feathers and a golden voice came the other day, 
before the snow had gone, to hop from branch to branch of the little apple 
tree, and his “ plink-plink ’’ was as sweet as that of any of his brothers of 
the shires and doubly precious because it came to me against the setting of 
far-off traffic sounds and the distant jangle of a tramcar bell.—B. E. SPENDER. 


HAMLET AND THE SOUND. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—There are many places which, by reason of their importance in the 
general strategics of the war, are just now familiar in every mouth. The 
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THE KRONBORG, HELSINGOR. 

Dogger Bank is an example. We all speak glibly of these places, but to 
most they are mere names and nothing more. It occurs to me, therefore, 
that your readers may be interested in the accompanying photograph of 
The Sound, that famous channel between Denmark and Sweden which 
gives entry to the Baltic. The view is taken from the old Castle of Kron- 
borg at Helsing6ér, andis, perhaps, additionally interesting because the terrace 
in the foreground, with its neat array of obsolete guns, is traditionally that 
“platform before the Castle of Elsinore’? on which the moody Prince of 
Denmark encountered his father’s ghost. ‘‘ Elsinore’’ is, of course, merely 
an Anglicised form of the Danish ‘‘ Helsingér.”’ The Kronborg, or Castle 
of Elsinore, is itself a place of much fascination. It was first built in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, but was restored, after fire, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when Christian IV, most famous of 
Denmark’s kings, was on the throne. The turrets, gables, and spire of the 
picturesque inner court are excellent examples of that robust period of Danish 





“THE PLATFORM ” 


greedy and afraid. The boldest dares a peck at it, the next approaches, 
down come a couple of sparrows and the fun begins. The starlings, already 
nervous, find business horribly impeded by the necessity of driving off the 
sparrows, while these gutter-snipes gaily slip in behind the backs of their 
“swell” relations to snatch up the fragments their stronger necks have 
loosened, making a daring snatch between their legs or chancing a dash upon 
the far end of the bone, never deigning to fly until the reproving beaks of 
their serious-minded betters are almost upon their little dark heads. 

Once or twice at night an owl has crossed my garden on silent wings, 
though I cannot vouch that he has set claw on my plum tree yet. Pigeons 
atid rooks we see flying over us, the tit-folk visit us, and that neat bachelor, 
the chaffinch, comes now and then to call. Robins we have, always very 





WHERE HAMLET SAW HIS FATHER’S GHOST. 


architecture, not a little influenced by the Dutch Renaissance, which is 
generally called after the great monarch. The castle was built of Norwegian 
and Gotland sandstone, and is enclosed by ramparts and moats. Hamlet 
is not the only sentimental adjunct of the Kronborg, for the place figures 
much in Danish traditions. Deep within its casemates, according to legend, 
sleeps Holger Danske, with whom readers of Hans Andersen will be acquainted. 
At the point where the Kronborg overlooks The Sound, the strait is only 
some 2} miles across. The old trading town of Helsingér was the place at 
which formerly The Sound dués were exacted by the Danish Government 
from all passing vessels—some fifteen to twenty thousand annually. That 
was prior to 1857, when the dues were commuted by the nations interested 
for a payment of some 3} millions sterling.—A. E. I. 
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A SENTIMENTAL CALF. 

[To tHe Epitor or * Country LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—The enclosed picture of a young calf was 
taken at a shippon door in the heart of the 
country, It had always been attended to by 
the men on the farm, but they were called upon 
in turn to serve their King and Country, and the 
girl shown in the photograph had to use a great 
deal of gentle persuasion, backed by some tasty 
morsel in her feeding basket, before she could get 


A 


the fretting animal 
even to come to 
the door of its shed. 
—H. PHILLvIPs. 


HABITS OF THE 
HEDGEHOG. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
Srr,—Your  ccrre- 
spondent “L. J. 
C. M.” exempts 
hedgehogs from his 
list of vermin 
dangerous to 
young pheasants, 
but I am inclined 
to think the 
CONQUERING HIS AVERSION. keepers’ prejudice 
against these little 





animals is not unfounded, as the following account will show. Some years 
ago the gamekeeper brought me a sitting of pheasants’ eggs which the 
mowers had come on in the mowing grass; they had been sat on and were 
still warm. A hen had stolen a nest under a 
tree fuchsia in the garden, close under the 
windows of the house, and was sitting on four 
or five eggs, so I gave them to her for the time 
being, meaning to get another sitting hen if I 
could ; but, curiously enough, they and the hen’s 
own eggs both hatched together the very next 
day, and by the evening there were seven 
pheasants and three chickens out. I left the 
hen still in the nest, meaning to take her out the 
next morning; but in the night I was awakened 
by a fearful yell from her, and knowing there 
were rats about, I concluded one was disturb- 
ing her, so went down as quickly as possible. 
When I got to the gravel drive I saw by the 
light of the candle I carried what I took to be 
an enormous rat; it came running towards me 
as though it did not see or heed me, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, but making 
straight for my ankles! I quickly retired, but a 
bolder member of the family appeared with a 
parasol, the first thing that had come to hand. 
Under the fuchsia tree we could hear a scrunching 
of bones, and when we threw the light of the 
candle there we saw it was a large hedgehog. It 
took no notice of the candle light, but went searching about, evidently looking 
for the rest of the brood, and when it heard a little pheasant ‘‘ peep,” it 
hurried towards the sound. When struck with the parasol it bit at it with 
a grunting, growling sound ; but at last it was hammered into shutting itself 
into a ball, when we put a wooden box over it and made it a prisoner. Then 
we searched about and found it had killed two of the little pheasants and 
bitten a third; the chickens were unhurt. It seemed to have gone on the 
fox’s principle of killing as many as it could before beginning to eat. Some 
time elapsed before we could find all the poor terrified little birds. The next 
morning I sent for the keeper to come and kill the hedgehog, which was still 
safely under the box; but he was gone away till the evening, and before that 
time I had repented of my intention, for it seemed a harmless littie thing 
by-day, quite different to the fierce monster of the night, so I carried it in 
a basket a long way off to a piece of waste ground and there left it. We 
had often had hens hatch out broods from stolen nests before, and they had 
never been interfered with, so it must have been the little pheasants 
which attracted the hedgehog.—K. T. H. 


OXEN ON THE FARM AGAIN. 
[To THE EpitTor or “ Country. LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I send herewith a photograph of a team of oxen ploughing at 
Chedworth, famous for its Roman villa, near the Foss Bridge, which I took 
last year. I think it might be of interest, as I saw your illustration 
of oxen the other week. The team is one of three, and the last season 
for work before going to the butcher. I believe there is another team on 
the farm and a young team being trained.—R. R. BRoome. 

[Another correspondent writes: ‘‘ After a century or so of idleness, 
oxen have once more come back to the ranks of workers. For the past eight 
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PLOUGH TEAM OF OXEN AT CHEDWORTH. 


years or so, for that matter, oxen ploughing has been no uncommon sight 
on the Berkshire Downs, but during the present shortage of hoises many 
farmers all over the country are breaking in bullocks to the yoke. The 
objection to ox-labour is its maddening slowness: to make an ox work 1s 
a feat, to make him hurry an impossibility, and a couple of horses ploughing 
will be up and down the field two or three times while their less energetic 
neighbours are meditatively completing one furrow. When a young ox is 
to be broken into work he is coupled with an experienced yoke-fellow, who 
in some ‘passive way teaches the novice his job and keeps him from active 
rebellion against it. The ox toils strongly, steadily, untiringly with an air 
of aloof superiority to all around, showing neither pleasure nor displeasure, 
interest nor dissatisfaction—a marked contrast to horse teams, which are, 
comparatively, an innovation on our ploughlands. Like many others the 
ox is coming into his own again through the war.’’—Ep.i 


WAR HELPERS IN THE VILLAGE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Possibly you may consider these photographs of sufficient interest 
to appear in Country Lire. The first is of village children learning to 
spin; they are here seen spinning wool for knitting into bed-socks for the 
wounded. The second is of the mascot goat of the 97th Field Company 
Royal Engineers, which contributed towards the supply of m:lk for a cheese 





SPINNING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


making demonstration by Miss Olive Rawson at an exhibition of village 
industries opened by Lady Cowdray at Byfleet on May Ist, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to the Star and Garter Fund.—A. G. S. 





A ‘REGIMENTAL MASCOT AND HER OFFSPRING. 
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